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HENRY WILLOUGBBY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Y My name is Launcey, I was born 
at an old manor-houſe in one of the north- 
ern counties of England. My father was 
one of thoſe men who come under the 
denomination of country ſquires, that is, 
he had a landed eſtate worth about five 
hundred pounds a-year ; was very proud, 
and very illiterate. During the whole 


courſe of his life he never travelled twen- 
ty miles from his own houſe, except once, 
he followed a fox almoſt fifty miles; and 
had the ſupreme honour to be in at the 
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death, after he had killed two horſes out- 

right, and lamed a third. 
© The bottle and the chaſe were his 
chief delights ; and to be a proficient in - 
the myſteries of either, was a ſure recom 
mendation to his favour and protection. 
Rough and uncultivated in his manners, 
he regarded the liberal arts and ſciences as 
pernicious acquirements, and in the high- 
eſt degree deſtructive to religion and mora- 
lity: and, had he had the power, he would 
have been a moſt virulent and implacable 
perſecutor of philoſophy and its adhe- 
rents. In religion, he was a zealous and 
bigotted admirer of the church of Eng- 
land, though he no more underſtood its 
tenets, than the lama of Thibet, or the 
khan of Tartary : and often, over his bot- 
tle, when his fervour for our church was 
inflamed by copious draughts of wine, 
: and 
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and the pious diſcourſe of the curate of 
the pariſh, he would declare, that no- 
thing on this ſide the grave would give 
him greater ſatisfaction than to hear, that 
the king had declared war againſt all the 
papiſts, preſbyterians, and diſſenters in 
England. This was his conſtant prayer 
when drunk, and the probability of its 
coming to paſs, the unvaried theme of 
his converſation when he was ſober, and 
unoccupied by his horſes and hounds. 
My mother was the very counterpart of 
my father, with this difference, that her 
underſtanding was weak in proportion 
to her ſex, and ſhe refrained from the 
pleaſures of the bottle and chace. 
She was one of thoſe inoffenſive beings, 
who think they fulfil every duty of life, 
while they do no harm to their fellow- 
creatures. 
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« Lam afraid this account of my pa- 
rents is tedious and diſguſting to you; 
but as their, faults have been the ſource 
of my miſery, it 4s only Juſtice that a re- 
lation of them ſhould accompany my nar- 
rative. The; errors and misfortunes of 
my life have originated in thoſe who gave 
me being; yet the ſtigma 1 is fixed upon 


me, and their failings are transformed 


into virtues, and their faults into perfec- 
tions. In relating them, I do an act of 
juſtice to myſelf; and, while I confine 
my narrative within the ſtrict limits of 
truth, ſurely no one can blame the reſent- 
ment my injuries have engendered, or 
accuſe me of malevolence for retaining 
that reſentment, ſo long after the cauſes 
of it have ceaſed to exiſt. 

*I was the youngeſt of three ſons ; 
and, as is commonly the caſe with the laſt 


born, 


Wa 


born, I was a favourite both with my 


father and mother. At an early period 
was initiated into all the myſteries of 
the chace; and before I could read a ſin- 
gle page 1n a book. without ſpelling ſome 
of the words, or write a dozen lines with- 
out making a dozen blunders, I was able 
to gallop twenty miles after a fox, and 
fintth two bottles of port when the chace 
was. concluded. Endowed with theſe 
qualifications, and a frame of body un- 
commonly vigorous and athletic, I was! 
the wonder and admiration of all the 
neighbouring ſquires, and might have 
long continued to enjoy the favour of my 
parents.—But the fates have ordered it 
otherwiſe ; and why ſhould I repine at 
their irrevocable laws? Yes! I may ſub- 
mit to ſtern neceſſity, but while I exiſt, 
while I retain my ſenſes, and a remem- 
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brance of what is paſt, I will execrate the 
cauſes of my misfortunes, and 1 will re- 
pay hatred with hate, and malice with 
contempt. Sooner ſhall the proud Peak 
of Teneriff be levelled with the ſurface 
of the ocean, or the plains of Hindoſtan be 
exalted into Pyrenean mountains; ; Gor, 
ſhall diffimulation and hypoeriſy | be diſſe- 
vered from the profeſſor of religion, and 
| poverty and want from the man of worth, 


than I will forget or forgive the i injuries 
T have ſuſtained, and the hardſhips I have 
undergone. I will cheriſh the recollec- 
tion of them in my heart, they ſhall accu- 
mulate with my years, and the hoary 
b hand of time ſhall not blot them from my 
| memory! The bane of my exiſtence ſhall 
be converted into my delight; my ſor- 
rows ſhall be joys, and my affiftion pro- 
WOO *. 
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As he uttered theſe words, his eyes 
became wild and diſtrafted ; his mind 
ſeemed to labour under ſome unutterable 
diſtreſs, and the perturbation of his 
countenance expreſſed his inward an- 
guilh, [ have before ſaid that a ſpecies 
of penſive melancholy was imprinted up- 
on his countenance, but at this time it 
aſſumed an air of horror and gloomy deſ- 
; pair, tinQured rather with vengeance and 
fury, than with ſerenity or reſignation. 
After he had indulged for ſome 


time in © all the luxury of woe,” he pro- 


ceeded : 


„ Before I was fifteen years old, I was 
a man in every point except knowledge 
and experience ; and my own pride, and 
the praiſes of my parents, eaſily perſuad- 
ed me I wanted neither. The care of 
my education was entruſted to the curate 
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of the pariſh, who was my father s bottle 


companion,and whoſe pious declamations 


againſt the ſeQtaries, ſerved inſtead of the 


mild doctrines of him whoſe ſervant and | 
follower he profeſſed himfelf to be. The 


name of my pedagogue was Dixon. In 


the earlier part of his life, he had follow- | 
ed the occupation of an attorney, but not 
meeting with the ſucceſs which he 
thought his abilities deſerved, he quitted 
the law, and entered into the ſervice of 
the church. He was a ſycophant in every 
ſenſe of the word; and poſſeſſed not one 
ſingle virtue, to ſhed a ray of honour on 
his character, or vel the baſeneſs of his 
heart. But I will not contaminate my 


lips with the deſcription of a fiend. Un- 


der the tuition of this illiterate ſophiſter, 


my progreſs in learning was confined to 


the ſimple acquirements of reading and 
- writing, 
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writing, and being able to tranſlate Eu- 
tropius, with the help of Clarke's Tran- 
flation. This was the ſummit of my know- 
ledge; and, I believe, nearly all that my tu- 
tor was capable ot teaching me. But my 
father, far from ſuſpecting any deficiency, 
looked upon me as the greateſt genius 
that ever belonged to the family, and re- 
ſolved to bring me up to the church, to 
which he often propheſied I ſhould one - 
day become one of the greateſt ornaments. - 
that England had ever produced. | 

« F or this purpoſe, I was kept at Mr. 
Dixon's ſchool many months after I. was 
as learned as himſelf: for, as the ſchools 
maſter valued my father's friendſhip too 
much to hazard a diminution of it, by 
confeſſing his own inability, he was con- 
tinually boaſting of improvements I never 


made, and telling my father of my rapid. 
L 3 5 progreſs 
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Progrels i in authors, with whoſe names 


1 was barely acquainted. I was well 
ſatisfied with this deception, which pro- 


cured me commendations without the 


trouble of deſerving them; for | Was 


averſe to ſtudy and application, and had 


little inclination to explore the higher 
regions of literature. The exerciſes and 
ſports of the field were my delight, and 
I regretted even the ſcanty portion of 
time that. was conſecrated to inſtru&tion, 


becauſe it deprived me of theſe enjoy- 
ments. 


« To compenſate, however, for my ig- 
norance, I was an adept at boxing ; not 
a ruſtic within the circle of ten miles 


could throw. the quoit with more dex- 


terity than . nor paſs me in the race. The 
muſcular freogth of my body, aided by 
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aflivity and All, won me the 
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palm at 


weelkling ; ; 


! 
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wreſtling ; and I could handle the quar- 
terſtaff, againſt the moſt expert cudgel- 
players. Theſe accompliſhments were 
my pride and delight. I ſpared no 
pains to ſurpaſs my competitors, and the 
numerous ſcars I ſtill retain evince my 
hardineſs and perſeverance. _ 

« Such were my purſuits when I was 
about ſixteen years old. At this time, 
an old officer, who had ſerved with con- 
ſiderable reputation in the army, came 
to reſide in our pariſh ; and, being an 
entertaining companion, and fond of his 
bottle, he ſoon became a welcome gueſt 
at my father's table. Though an officer 
in the army, and a man of pleaſure (par- 
don me for uling ſynonymous terms), he 
poſſeſſed a copious fund of originality 


and information ; his underſtanding was 
vigorous, and unbiaſſed by prejudices; his 
B 6 wit 
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wit was brilliant and acute, and his learn- 
ing ſuperior to many of thoſe who ſpend 
their lives in ſtudy and retirement. 
lt happened that this officer dined 
one day at my father's houſe, in company 
with the curate and myſelf; and, after 
dinner, the curate began, as uſual, to ex- 
patiate on the great progreſs I was mak- 
ing in my learning. The extravagant 
encomiums the curate beſtowed upon 
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me, excited the attention of the officer ; 
and, as he was one of thoſe men who re- 


quire proofs rather than aſſertions, he 


Te 
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aſked me ſeveral queſtions, and perceiv- 
ing by my anſwers that I was totally un- 
able to ſupport any pretenſions to learn- 
ing, he addreſſed himſelf to the curate, 
deſiring to be informed how many years 
I had been under his tuition ? Five years, 
was the reply. Then.“ ſaid the of- 


ficer, 
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fer, your pupil has made a moſt won- 
derful progreſs indeed, and reflects great 
credit on his maſter.. Mr. Dixon 
returned the ſarcaſtic compliments of the 
officer with a ſhght inclination: of | his 
head, which might have been conſtrued: 
into a double meaning; but as he. exhi- 
bited no other figns of approbation or 
diſapprobation, it is moſt probable that 
he regarded the officer's compliments in 
a neutral light; and was ſilent becauſe - 
either his modeſty did not wiſh to hear a 
repetition of them, or his conſcious guilt 
dreaded an explanation of them. Which 
of theſe ſuppoſitions approaches neareſt 
to the truth, you will be at no great loſs 
to determine. The reſt of our converſa- 
tion that day was unimportant, for the 
pleaſures of the bottle ſoon abſorbed our 
p | rational 
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rational diſcourſe, and Luther and I b—dy 
ſupplied its place.“ N 17} 

Here his narrative was interrupted by 
M Fraſer, who requeſted to be informed, 
if by Luther he meant the Proteſtant 
religion? 

Moſt certainly,” rejoined Mr. Laun- 
cey, © for, I dare ſay, not one in the com- 


pany, except the old officer, knew any 


more of Martin Luther, than of the man 
in the moon, or the wandering Jew. They 
were perfectly well ſatisfed with the 
eſtabliſhed religion as they found it; and 
it made no matter to them, whether an 


angel or a devil was the author of their 
creed.” No ſtory was too incredible for 
their credulity, provided it aſſumed the 
maſk'of religion; but, on the contrary, no 
arguments could make them believe the 
moſt common phenomena of nature, un- 

1 leſs 


. 
leſs they had viſual proofs of their exiſt- 
ence. Their faith reſembled that of the 
old woman, who requeſted, her ſon to 
give, her an account of the, curioſities 
which he had ſeen in foreign, countries; 
© T have ſeen,” ſaid the wag, © mountains 


of ſugar, and rivers of rum.“ © Very poſ- 
ſible,” chimed the mother. I have alſo 
ſeen flying: fiſn, continued the ſon. I. 
will not believe that, anſwered the mo- 
ther; there may be mountains of ſugar, 
and riyers of rum, but Hying-fiſh are im- 
poſibls!-:- 2 1 „ Loieli faith. 
The old officer called upon my father 
the next day, and cautioned him againſt 
the ignorance and inability of the curate, 
who, he ſaid, was not only picking his; 
pocket, but alſo, ruining the future pro-, 
ſpecs of his ſon. It was ſome time be⸗ 
fore my father could be perſuaded to gixe 


any 
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any credit to the officer's aſſertions; but, 
when he ſtill perſiſted in his account, and 
declared he would. acknowledge himſelf 
to be wrong, if I could acquit myſelf 
only tolerably well in any one of the 
branches of learning in which the ſchool- 
maſter boaſted I had made ſo great a 
progreſs, my father's confidence was 
rather ſtaggered, and he readily conſented 
that I ſhould be ſent Jeu, to undergo an 
examination. | : 
* would be tedious to relate“ the 
queſtions the officer put to me during 
this examination. They were ſufficient 
to prove my ignorance, which, after ſome 
equivocation, I myſelf was obliged to 
confeſs. The curate was then called ; 
but he, with ſteady obſtinacy, denied the 
charges that were alleged againſt him; 
and endeavoured to retort them on his 

5 accuſer. 
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aceuſer. His affirmations had, however? 
very little effect, when he could produce 
no facts to ſupport them, and had to con- 
tend with ſo ſkilful an antagoniſt. | 
The rage of my father at this diſcoverx 
was ungovernable: he wanted words to 
expreſs the violence of his indignation, 
but his furious geſtures were ſufficient: 
to inform the pedagogue, that that was an 
improper time for argument or explanas 
tion; he therefore prudently withdrew 
from my father's preſence, and left me to 
bear the brunt of his anger. When the 
parſon was gone, my father began to vent 
4 his paſſion on me, ſwearing he would 
; turn me out of doors next day, and not 
leave me a ſingle ſhilling at his death. 
ö To this threat, I anſwered, with . more 
3 | warmth than prudence, that he might do 
as he pleaſed, for I had a thouſand pounds 
left, 
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left me by my grandmother, which it was 
not in his power to take from me. This 
bravado exaſperated him beyond all 

bounds ; and lay ing hold of a horſe-whip, 
which ſtood in a corner of the room, he 
began to exerciſe a moſt terrible manual 

vengeance on my body. The old officer 
now interpoſed, and begged my father 
to ſuffer him to take me to his own houſe. 


To this propoſal my father aſſented with- 


out much intreaty, and added, with many 


oaths, that he never defired to ſee my 


face again. 


I now reſided at the houſe of the old 
officer, who behaved to me with tender- 
neſs and friendſhip, and ſought by every 
method in his power to relieve the anxiety 
of my mind. In this he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that I not only forgot the diſſervice 
he had done me with my father, but was 

happy 
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happy at the reflection, that he had reſ- 


cued me from the dangerous ignorance of 
the curate, whoſe frauds and artifices I 


now ſaw in their proper colours. 

« Aided by the advice, and improved 
by the inſtructions of my mentor, reaſon 
began to aſſert her juſt authority over 
my mind, and the excellence of virtue to 
triumph over the ſpecious illuſions of 
falſehood and deception. To ſpeak in 


plainer terms, I was acquainted with my 


errors, and determined to amend them: 
I ſaw the folly of my conduct, and was 
reſolved; to correct it. I abjured the ſports 
of the field, and dedicated my whole time 
to retrieve. | thoſe hours and years, which 
I had ſpent on unprofitable purſuits. But, 
alas! how weak, how feeble are the re- 
ſolutions of virtue, when oppoſed to the 
more powerful temptations of vice ! 


J had, 
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«] had, for ſome time previous to my 
reſidence with the old. officer, carried on 
an amour with one of my. father' J maid- 
ſervants, who was at leaſt fix or eight. 
years elder than myſelf, and, to fay the 
truth, the ſeducer rather than the ſeduced. 
This woman came to me one day when 
my mentor was abroad, and breaking out. 
into the moſt violent lamentations, in- 
formed me, that the conſequences of our 
amour could be no longer concealed. 
I cannot deſcribe the ſenſations which at 
that moment I felt. I doated to diſtrac- 
tion on the woman, and conſidered my- 
ſelf as the cauſe of her ruin. The pains 


of the damned could not equal mine. 
Firſt love, if not the moſt laſting, is the 
moſt paſſionate and impetuous; it at- 
tacks the heart rather than the head, the 
body rather than the underſtanding. Such 


was 


8 
h 
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was my ſituation: I was unable to diſ- 
tinguiſh between pure affeQtion and vicious 
defire. T immediately made a propoſal 
of marriage. to my inamorata, and ſhe, 


drying up her tears, readily agreed to it, 


I was at this time little more than fix- 
teen, conſequently I could not be married 
in any church in England, without firſt 
having the banns publiſhed, and we had 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe that my father 
would forbid and prevent our union. But 
this difficulty was ſoon ſurmounted, by 
the conſideration that we might be mar- 
ried at Gretna-Green, and then it could 
be of no avail, if my father afterwards 


refuſed to conſent to our marriage in 


England. We had ſtill, however, an- 


other obſtacle to overcome, which was 


even of more importance than the for- 
mer we were both deſtitute of money. 


; —Love, 
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Love, however, has few ſcruples, is 
fertile in its reſources, but moſt com- 


| monly 1 blind to the conſequenc es df its 


actions: Iſpeak only for myſelf. Far be 
it from me to inveigh with rancorous 
aſperity, or malevolent hatred, againſt the 
noble, generous, and unſullied paſſion, 
that warms the virtuous heart, expands 
the beſt feelings of the ſoul, and calls 
each great and vigorous faculty of the 
mind into action. Alas! my Payer was 5 
not of that deſcription. N 
. © In the height of the diſtreſs which 
our want of money occaſioned, it occur- 
red to me, that my friend, the officer, had 
received thirty guineas from his agent a 
few days before, and that, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a hammer, I could make myſelf | 
maſter of that ſum. I immediately com- 
municated this ſcheme to my miſtreſs: 
ſhe 


(rags: 1 
ſhe approved highly, of it, and entreated 
me to put it inſtantly. into execution, leſt 
any unforeſeen, accident ſhould! intervene 
to mar our project. Though I made the 
propoſal myſelf, I heſitated to execute it. 
Vice had not taken abſolute poſſeſſion of 
my heart. I had ſtill ſome ſparks of virtue 
remaining, and was not dead to every ſen- | 
timent of juſtice and honour. But they | 
were ſoon eradicated by the arts and ar- 
guments of my miſtreſs. When ſhe found, 
that I wavered between the ſcruples of 


conſcience, and the dictates. of paſſion. | 
ſhe began to accuſe me of want of affec- 
tion; and burſting into a flood of tears, 
declared, that if I ſhould prove eres EF 
ſhe would put an end to, her exiſtence. 
I was unable to reſiſt her tears; and ter- 

| ried at her threats and imprecations, 1 

| conſented to her prayer, and in one fatal 

| moment, 
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moment, confirmed the bane of my future 
life. Thrice was I going to reſtore the 
necurſed gold, and as often was I pre. 
vented by the more accurſed woman. 
I became a fiend and a devil—a monſter 


"but I have carried the deadly potion 


man is the victim 


in my breaſt, and 
of neceſlity !” 
The agitation which accompanied the ſe 
laſt words, plainly expreſſed the diſtreſs 
of his mind : his colour alternately chang- 
ed from red to pale; and, unable any 
longer to conceal his emotions, or ſtifle 
his groans, he retired to a corner of the 


room, and there gave vent to his ſorrows. 


In vain he ſtrove to reſiſt the preſſure of 
his grief, and calm the contending g paſſions 
of his ſoul: reſiſtance ſerved only to ren- 
der them more violent, and reflection 


more acute. I have been a ſpedctator of 
diſtreſs 


16 


s difttats in may fithations of lite 3 and 1 
"| fitter myſelf, I Have not been an unat- 
re- 


tent xe obſeryer of the varieties of the hu· 
| man character: I have feen the widowed 
* mother bewailing the loſs of her only 


955 chud, the pride and Prop of her declining 
a years: J have ſeen the huſpand lamenting 
the loſs of an amiable wife; torn. in the 
ſe We 1 ä 
6 Meridian of life, from him and a tender 
fam ly: : I have ſeen the African, at the 
- command of his inhuman maſter, com 
ac pelled to violate the ſacred ties of friend- 
he ſhip and confanguinity, and ſcourge his 
- brother, his ſiſter, or the partner of his 
90 Gfferings'®; Vet, amidft all theſe, 1 
ns . 1 —— various IN of Weſt- Indian 


| barbarity; Which the art of man has invented, or his 
Ne cruelty.employed, there is not one that calls louder 


on upon, the animadyerſion of the philanthropiſt, and 
the interpoſition of the legiſlator, than the diabolical 
of 
practice of making one brother the inflicter cf the 
eſs puniſhment of another ! 
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Fan r faw anguiſh and deſpair ſo hoxribly 
" blended on any countenance as on that of 
our po After a conſiderable pauſe, 


e with rere 
was married at Gretna- — and 
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while the thirty guineas remained, I en- 
E eyed as great a portion of felicity a8 
could be expected for one in my circum- 
| fiances, But the intoxicating deluſion 
a was ſoon di pated, and ſorrows, and mif- 
fortunes ſucceeded i in its place. The ex- 

| Pence. of travelling, . and our luxurious 
; manner of living, quickly conſumed our 
ill-gotten money, and opened our eyes to 
the miſery of 0 our ſituation. It was then 
1 wrote to, my father, informing him of 
the vretchedneſ- of my condition, and 
begging, in the moſt humiliating terms, 
to be reſtored again to his favour and 22 
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be 


1 

Aufwer, ' whith* ratz — Wort fears, 
and almoſt deſttoyed e ever le: cam of hope 
and Epebtaflon: The Te - Win how 
increaſed with ace ulated vi olenee, and 
all the horrors of poverty and W. want fate 
me in the face. But poverty aud want 
were the leaſt of my ſufferings; and of 
them my ſpirit refuſed "to complain. 1 | 
have already informed you, that I bad tio 
* Viothars who v were both elder than * 


| * 


- - * 


the igen friendſhip? and union fubſiſted 
between us; but adverſity looſened the 
bonds f Gur friendſhip, and converted 
our union into enmity and hatred! 1 

= 6. After 1 received my father's letter, 
1 wrote 'to my eldeſt brother, conjuring 
him by our former affeCtion, and the name 
of brother, to protect my wife, and uſe 
his beſt endeavours to reſtore me to the 


CS favour 
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f favour of my father. But if my portion 
offtaites y ad not reached its acme before, 
hjganfyerRonpletedit, and plunged me 
inte then derpeſt abyſs of woe. Inſtead 
of gity og conſolation; his letter breathed 
inyeRtives and abuſe: it was filled with 
every! inſult that malice could ſuggeſt, or 
malevolence contrive ; and when the vo- 
cabujary pf reproach was exHauſted, he 
concluded. with informing me, that his 
utmoſt and inceſſant endeavours ſhould 
be employed to prevent a reconciliation 
of I pf between Ps n and 
. This. gele- +ſefuall rouſed me 
from the letmärgy of grief into. which I 
had fallen: it inſpired me with a reſent- 
ment bordering on madneſs, and I defied 
the malice of the world, and the hatred 
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ond tion, of i „Ldeter- 
mined no longer to humble my ſdif with 
eptſertie s, and een nnn 


1 eee, ele 
| ſolved. $0. rely on myſelf for ſupport) and 
hold ng further correſpondence with thoſe 
who forſook me wlien I moſt required 


their aſſiſtance. 
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© Animated with theſe reſolutions, and 
a temper naturally haughty and incapable 
of ſubmiſſion, I enliſted, with a party of 
ſoldiers, that were beating up for recruits, 
for the ſervice of the Britiſh army, ſat that 
time in Germany. My inexperienct, and 
a, total want of the neceſſaties of life, in- 
duced, me to take this ſtep, which you 
may perhaps conſider as the very laſt that 
a man in his ſound ſenſes would think of 
910 Cc 3 adopting. 
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adopting- But my mind was too much 
agisaten, my heart was too ſad, to ſuffer 
me to. reflefton. the occupaliom I had tem- 


braned. I thought not of, its hardſhips 


and toils till I experienced their preſſure; 
and then I could only repent the precipi- 

tance of my reſolution, and curſe the raſh- 
neſs. that had placed me in the condition 


of a ſlave. 


Aſew weeks after I had enliſted 
for a ſoldier, I was tranſported to the 
continent, with about five hundred 
wretches, who, like myſelf, preferred 
the glorious ſword to the inglorious 
plowſhare ; or who choſe rather to be 
ſhot abroad, than to periſh of hunger at 
home. My wife was unable to accom- 
pany me, on account of her pregnancy ; 
but as ſhe was promiſed to be ſent over to 
Join 
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join me; as ſoon as ſhe was able to per-' 
forthe journey; and had receved te» 
greater part of my bounty money oſhe ap- 
peared: tolerabiy well fatisfie® wäth- Her 
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14A ARREDVED/miGerinany time enough 
to partake of the glory and diſgrace of the 
.: held of Minden; but as it is moſt probable 
that you are already acquainted with the 
achievements and miſtakes of that me- 
morable day, I ſhall not fatigue you with 
an account of them. During the re- 
mainder of the campaign, I was preſent 
at ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, that took place be- 
tween the allied army, under the com- 
mand of Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
and the French, under Mareſchal Con- 
tades: but as they were neither diſtin- 
guiſhed by the multitude of ſlain, nor the 
capture of many men or trophies, their 
names are ſunk into oblivion, or are only 
to be found in the gazettes and newſ- 


papers 


"C0 3 
papers that chronieled the ſlaug hter _ 
follies of the times. —Y 


« Early in bs e 
was joined by my wife, who had been 


delivered of a, ſtill: born child four months | 


after I left her. The pleaſure her-ſociety 
afforded me, , tended in ſoms degree % 
alleviate the fatigues, and counterbalance 
the hardſhips, of a camp: life, which this 
year were uncommonly diſtreſſing and ſet 
vere. For though we loſt few; by the 
ſword, great numbers pexiſhed of faminp 
and diſeaſe ; and we were almoſt conti- 
nually haraſſed by detached Parties pf the 
enemy, who waged. a predatory, rather 
khan offenfive, war, and deſtroyed more of 
our men by cutting off our ſupplies, than 
they did by fair fighting. | vii mm? De 
„ Towards the latter end of this cam- 
Paign, the battalion. tombich |, belonged 
| 0 5 received 
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received orders to return to England. 


My joy was unbounded at this intelligence, 
and 1 haffened to communicate it to iny 
wife. But judge what were my ſenſa⸗ 
tions Waben ſhe poſitively refuſed to ac- 
company me, aſſigning for her reaſon, 


| that the "Houta! de better provided for in 


Germany than in England. I was for 
ſome Uthe at a loſs to diſcover what was 
her iheailing ; ; but the at length explained 
the "mhſtery, by informiug me, that — 


ad anotfler fegiment! B 
made her fuch propofals; that he: — 


not in prudencb fejekt them, and tNere- 
fore ſhe determined to remain Where the 
Was. In vam T expbſtutated with! her,” 
and tethibded' her of the uffectiem that 
had formerly fubfſte betw&eh! vs; ald 
which on ty part till continget! unim- 
paces: in , yain I enumerated the' ſacri- 
6 fices 


4! 

fices I had made, and the dangers:L had 
encountered for her ſake. She laughed 
at the extravagance of my. paſſion, and 
calmly: replied, that ſhe muſt not forget 
her own intereſts for mine; and though 
ſhe was obliged to leave me, ſhe would 
always remember me Wu rendeppeſyapd 
affeftion.. | nar! vas and 

« This laſt. piece of conſolation. though, 
of little efficacy in itſelf, was a Air 
ſoned morceau of flattery ; and as I w 
obliged, by the laws, of honour and 4 
ſoldiers, not to detain my wife againſt 
her inelination, 1 ſeigned to be perſefly 
well ſatisfied. with her, determination. 
Aſter ſome reciprocal compliments, which 
it would be tedious 40 relate, we parted 
with the ſame apparent indifference, : as 
when fellow. travellers take Jegye of e each 
E I”: waa 1 am hs 
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2 Reflection ſoon reconciled me to our 


ſeparation, and I only lamented that our 


union had ever taken place. I. now ſaw 
and felt the infatuation of x my, conduct, 
and curſed the hour when 1 yielded to 
the x Plehn of a barlot. The various 
Vines lie, wore petal pu; by remorſe, 
and the melancholy proſpect of what I 
was yet doomed to ſuffer. 1 | er | 
On my arrival j in Epgland, the rc regi- 


ment to which I belonged Was Lone 


ed at a town about fgrty miles diſtance 
from the place, of my pativity; F and. we 
now enjoyed a reſyite; from, tho dangers 


and fatigues, hf, a (camprlife, ic] one 
thought a Camp Was the Worſt þtyation | in 


which a ſoldier could poiþ ly þe plaged ; 5 
but experience has ſince taught me, that 


me hardſhips he endures i in a camp, afe 


pleaſures, 


{ & 1 
pleaſures, when compared with his ſuf- 
ferings in quarters. In the Amp he is 
farrqunded by his comrades ; men, who, 
like himſelf, haye forfeited their rights, 
and the privileges of nature. Sober re- 
flection is baniſhed by the danger and 
pageantry of war, and reaſqn preſumes 
not to enter the confines of his entrench- 
ment. When unoccupied by military 
duty, he joins his comrade in the dance, 
or enlivens the vacant hour with the 
cheerful ſong ; he liſtens to the rodomon- 
tades of his fellow-ſoldiers, or relates the 
maryellous tale of his,awn exploits. His 
wants, his diſtreſles, of. every kind, aud 
the dangers he is daily compelled to en- 
counter, are alleviated by the conſide- 
ration, that thoyſands. are, in, the \fame 
ſituation as himſelf, and daily obliged. to 
endure the ſame afflitions. His miſery i is 

not 
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not heightened by compariſon, nor aggra- 
vated by the proſpect of ſurrounding hap- 
pinefs: All around him difplay the ſame 
burden of calamity that he himſelf is 
condemned to bear.—Let us view the 

condition of the ſoldier in home- quarters. 

—He is a ſtranger and an alien where 
he reſides, and his profeſſion is hooted at 

and deſpiſed. None, except the very 
dregs of mankind, will condeſcend to aſ- 
ſociate with him, and he often finds him- 
ſelf rejected even by them. The very, 
name of his. profeſſion conveys an idea of, 
reproach; and children, while they gaze I 
with wonder at his evolutions, marky with | 
an eye of (contempt, the diſtinction that 
ſeparates him from the reſt of mankind. 
The ſingularity of his dreſs, his mecha- 
niſm; uff hs blind and implicit obedience 
to the will of his ſuperiors, inſpire ber, 


Vn | holders 
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holders with ſentiments of ridicule and 
diſguſt, which all the parade and pomp. 
of military array is unable to deſtroy or: 
eradicate. An impailible line of demary,, , 
cation is drawn between the ſoldier, and 
the reſt of mankind, and ſociety ſternly 


refuſes to admit him to participate in her 


comforts. Surrounding objeQs aggravate; 
the infelicity of his condition, and he feels 
himſelf an outcaſt from the world. He is 
not permitted to mingle with other men, 
nor ſhare in their amuſements and secre>'-;| 
ations, The tattered beggar, who at 


night makes a ſeanty meal on the offals he 
has collected during the day, and allays 


his thirſt from the brook, enjoys more 
real comfort, more ſubſtantial happineſs, 
than the ſoldier: for the beggar is. pitied, 


not deſpiſed ;' and when he lays himſef 


down on the hard pallet of the earth, be 


may 


( 49 ) 
may exultingly exclaim, There is a claſs 
of beings more miſerable than myſelf, for 
IJ am free, but they are ſlaves! Tam poor, 
but they are deſpiſed !'; You muſt ob- 
ſerve; my friends, that 1 deſcribe the 
condition of a common: ſoldier whoſe 
habits are in ſome degree reflective, and 
who is not totally immerſed in brutality 


and ignorance. | 

n had been two months in England, 

| Vii J thought proper to make any en- 
quiries after my relations; but when that 
time was elapſed, I wrote to my mother, 
| entreating her to intercede with my father, 
to permit me to return home. Three 
weeks paſt away, and I received no an- 
. {wer to my letter. I wrote again, but ſtill 
withqut ſucceſs. I then determined to 
try hat effect a perſonal application 
nnn and learn * final ſen- 
© | tence, 
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tence, rather than remain in dqubt and 


expectation. For this purpoſe, Tapplięd 
to the colonel of the regiment, to grant 
me a furlough for ſix days; but I Was 
unable to obtain it, for he told me the re- 
giment was going, ſhortly. to be employed 


on foreign ſervice, ſo that it Nas. ĩmpoſſible 


to comply with my requeſt, , The dread 
of being again ſent abroad, ang, the mor: 
tification of the refuſal of the furlough, 
preyed, upon my ſpirits, and I reſolved not 
to ſubmit to the imperious dictate of the 
colonel. | Bie | 
Ws quitted the town. hers my regi- 
—_ was, quartered the ſame evening, 
and travelling all night, without making 
any ſtoppages upon the road, I, arrived 
early the next morning at a mise. dif- 
my 5 1 halted at this place 
only 
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only u ſflort time to take ſome neceſſary 
refreſhment, and then recommenced my 
jourhey.) Tewards noon of the ſecond 
day; I arrived ſaſe at my native village; 


and, not daring to go directly to my fa- 
ther's houſe, I took up my abode at an 
hedge-alehouſe, and from thence” dif- 
patched a letter to my mother, to acquaint 
her with my arrival. The meſſenger who 
carried the letter, had not been gone above 
an hour, before he returned, accompa- 
nied by two conſtables, who told me 1 
was their priſoner, and muſt go with 


them. I demanded to fee their warrant, 

and know by what authority they adted- 
They anſwered me, that they had no- 
warrant, but that they were ſufficiently! 
authoriſed to act as they did. They thea? 
produced à pair of hand- cuſſs, with Whicha . 
(to uſe their own language) they mn. 10. 


mented 


63 ) 


mented my wriſts, and afterwards, bound n- 
my legs with heavy ſhackles, I ſubmitted}; 
without the leaſt reſiſtance to this treat- 
ment, and deigned not to reply; ;to the 


inſults and abuſe which they DOOR, 
beſtowed upon ma.. 2 


times had been uſed for a cemetery, but 


was now converted into a place of con- 


finement, where offenders were kept 


until they could be ſent to the county 
gaol. After the door of this ſubterranean 


dungeon was ſecurely barricadoed, the 
conſtables left me to my meditations, 
wiſhing me ſound ſleep and pleaſant 
dreams. I was now free from the gall- 


ing inſolence of theſe raſcals; and the 
| contempt I entertained for them, ſoon 


gave 


ons 

„When 1 was thus ee and ſe- 
cured, the conſtables conducted me to a 
cell in the church- yard, which in former 


1 
| 
4 
| 


. 


gave Place to ſenſations of a different n na- 


ture. 1 ſuſpected my father was the 


author of my impriſonment; but, would 
he ſend me back in fetters to my regiment? ? 
—would his unappeaſable reſentment ex- 


poſe me to all the rigours of martial law ? 


Theſe were agonizing doubts. I had 
nothing to hope from his pity, but every 


thing to tear from his reſentment. He 
had treated my ſubmiſſions with con- 
tempt, and my ſupplications with diſdain,; ; 
would he now liſten to my prayer? 
would he now be moved with my in- 


treaties? or would he commiſerate my | 


tears? Impoſbble! His heart was inflexibhy 


ſteeled againſt me, and his unrelenting 
enmity, would purſue. me to deſtruction! 


——Enough. + Though he may;bate 


me, he ſhall not F me ! ; Though. he 
execrate me, he ſhall admire my fortitude! 
I will 


45 
I will mle at i malice, and brave his 
vengeande: 1 will meet my puniſhment 
without a figh ; and even in the agonies 
of death, a gr6an ſhall not eſcape my lips 
to oratify his ear. I will cheriſh my for- 
titude to the laſt moment of my life: 
oppreſſion ſhall not weaken it, nor tor- 
tures abate its vigour. But it ſhall in- 
creaſe with affliction, and derive ſtrength 
from my calamities : it ſhall flouriſh am idſt 
my woes, and be invincible amidſt my 


ſorrows! - | $4 


« Such were the reflections of my du 


geon. In the morning the two conſtables 


came to viſit me, and brought me ſome 
bread and water, which they ſaid was 
the only breakfaſt I ſhould get, and told 
me not to be long over it, for they wanted 
ſoon to carry me to another place. I had 
ſcarcely ſwallowed my miſerable break- 


faſt, 
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| faſt, when the conſtables returned, and 
opening the door of the cemetery, com- 
| \\manded: me to come out. They then 


conducted me (through the well-known 
haunts of my youth, amidſt the ſcoffs and 
hiſſes of the village mob, the taunts of 
| the young, and the reproaches old) to 
| the habitation of my father. Each ob- 


2 _ 
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k ject reealled to my mind the pleaſures 

| and delights of my earlier years: I was 

l ; unmanned, my ſpirits and refolution for- 

| ook me, and 1 could no longer reſtrain 

| my. tears. eta 

| „ I] was carried to the hall, and re- 
| rained ſome time without ſeeing any per- 


| _ fon I knew. An aged domeſtic at length 
[ made his appearance, and after whiſpering || | 
a meſſage to the conſtables, was about to | 
leave the room, when I intreated him to Þ| 


let me have a few minutes converſation n 
1 apart 


(own; ) 


 apayt-with him;—*Sooner,' anſweretthe, 


turning round, and eying me with diſdain, 
« would{F aſſociate with a viper or truſt 
myſelf within the graſp of a tyger, than l 
would liſten for a moment to thy accurſed 
tongue. I ſcorned to make any reply to 
the hoary ſycophant. Pride and indigua · 
tion reſtored, my fainting ſpirits, and :I 
regretted the weakneſs that had betrayed 
me into tears. Soon, however, I was 
compelled to forego my reſolution, and 
indulge the workings of nature. A ſpaniel, 
who had been the friend and companion 
of my youth, came into the hall, and re- 
cogniſing me, leaped upon my knees, and 
almoſt devoured me with his mutecareſſes, 
[ repaid. his, endearments with tears, and 
his fondneſs with ſighs. But our mutual joy 
was tag ſoon interrupted by the entrance of 
my father, who ſternly commanded the 


animal 


505 08 
, Sbimel to be taken away. My father 
18 attended by. my two brothers, and 
. dg teſted, Dixon. After he had 
examined the conſtables relative to the 


7% 


F eircumſtances of my apprehenſion, he 
. aſked me, if I had got a furlough from 
the colonel of my regiment? I anſwered in 
the negative; and was proceeding to enter 
upon a vindication of my conduct, when 
he and his attendants quitted the room, 
without deigning to take ay further 
notice of me. | e 
After a ſhort interval, Dixon returned 
with a mittimus, which charged me with 
being a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and required the conſtables to lodge 
me in the county gaol. 1 was then oon- 
aufted to the hedge- alehouſe, from 
whence I had been taken the preceding 
evening, and only remained there until a 
cart 


— v 


3 4. 


( 49 ) 
cart could be procured to convey me 


and my worthy guardians to the county 
gaol. When this vehicle was provided, 


: and we were ready to ſet out on our 


journey, a difficulty ſuggeſted itſelf to 
the conſtables, which occaſioned a delay 
of near two hours. Though I was loaded 
with all the fetters belonging to the 
village, theſe ſapient officers of juſtice 
were afraid that I might make my eſcape, 
and determined not to proceed, until I 
was better ſecured. This they accom- 
pliſhed to their ſatisfaction with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a chain, which they faſtened round 


my middle, and padlocked to a ſtaple in 
the cart. 


« When I was thus ſecured, we com- 
menced our journey, and towards the 
cloſe of the day arrived at a hamlet, where 
the conſtables Geligned to ſtay all night; 
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9 
but on making inquiry for lodgings at - 
the only public houſe which the place 
afforded, the landlord peremptorily re- 
fuſed to harbour us. In vain the conſta- 
bles informed him why I was a priſoner, 
and conjured him to let us remain in his 
houſe till morning, offering to' pay him 
any recompenſe he thought fit to demand. 
But they might as well have preached to 
the wind, for the ſturdy boniface obſti- 
nately perſiſted in his denial, and put 
an end to the conference by ſhutting 
the door. We now recommenced our 
Journey. The night was dark; a perpe- 
tual fall of fleet obſcured the luminaries 
of the ſky, and the road was ſo heavy, 
that the wearied horſe could ſcarcely drag 
us along. The conſtables now began to 
repent that they had undertaken the ex- 
pedition, and beſtowed many curſes on 

me 
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me as the author of it. The profpect of 
being expoſed all night to the ſeverity of 
a December's ſtorm, was by no means 
calculated to ſoften the ruggedneſs of 
their diſpoſitions. They loaded me with 
a thouſand imprecations, and I did not 
think it prudent to make any reply, leſt 
they ſhould proceed to any acts of vio- 
lence, which, in my manacled condition, 
I could not reſiſt. But my patient ac- 
quieſcence, far from appeaſing their anger, 
exaſperated them as much as the moſt 
virulent abuſe could have done; and one 
of them, ſtriking me a ſevere blow with 
the but-end of his whip, demanded to 
know, if I was as inſenſible to cold as I 
was to ſhame? 'I'anſwered, that I was 
not quite ſo inſenfible to cold as he was 
to pity. This retort produced another 
blow more weighty than che firſt ; and it 
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is more than probable, I ſhould not have 
been alive to relate my tale this day, had 


not the attention of my perſecutors been 


attracted by a noiſe, which proceeded 


from a houſe near the road-fide. Thither 


one of the conſtables went, to learn how 


far we were diſtant from the next village; 


but finding it to be a houſe, of entertain- 
ment, and the landlord not very ſcru- 


pulous about his gueſts, he called to his 
companion to bring the cart to the door. 


My chain was now unlocked, and I was 
conducted by one of the conſtables into 
the houſe, while the other led the horſe 


to the ſtable. We were uſhered into a 
kitchen, where about a dozen men were 
regaling themſelves over a bowl of rum- 
punch. They were rather diſconcerted 


at our ſlrange appearance, and the'clank - 


ing of my chains, but when the landlord 


informed 


ta ned? TYOH 2 
informed them I was only a poor deſerter, 
they reſumed their merriment, and in- 
vited my guardians and me to partake of 
their bowl. The conſtables readily ac- 
cepted the offer, but they would not per- 
mit me to ſhare with them, affirming; that 
they had expreſs orders to' allow me no 
kind of drink except water. 

The glaſs now circulated freely, and 
the lively ſong beguiled the tedious hours 
of the night: mirth and gaicty fat on 
every countenance fave mine, and ſave 
mine every heart was exhilarated by the 
potent bowl. The conſtables had agreed, 
when they firſt entered the houſe, that 
one of them ſhould guard me whilſt the 
other retired to reſt. But they now found 
the liquor ſo good, and the company ſo 
very agreeable, that they relinquiſhed 
their deſign, and determined to ſit up as 

D 3 long 


4 
long as the reſt of the company ſhould 
continue of the ſame mind. 

* Warmed. by frequent draughts of 
punch, they forgot the mandate which 
prohibited me to partake of it, and I was 
permitted to join their. ſociety, I enter- 
tained them with a narrative of my cam- 
paign, and ſung a few bacchanalian ſongs 
tor their diverſion. By this time the li- 
quor began to operate powerfully on my 
keepers; they were ſcarce able to ſit upon 
their cha'rs ; and, after ſwallowing a few 
bumpers more, they became completely 
intoxicated. When the conſtables lay on 
the floor, totally bereft of their ſenſes, I 
was accoſted by one of the men, nearly 
in theſe words : 

« <Are you a man of courage*—Are you 
defirous of regaining your liberty? 

« © You need entertain no doubt of ei- 
ther ? 


(356 
ther! anſwered I, aſtoniſhed at the queſ- 
tions. | | 3 

© © Can you preſerve the moſt inviolable 
ſecreſy ; and never diſcover to whom you 
were indebted for your freedom, ſhould, 
it be your misfortune to be retaken ?" _ 

«« © Dictate the oath that is to bind my 
fidelity, and I will ſolemnly repeat it.“ 

*« The word of a man is ſufficient for 
me. I could have very little reliance on the 
oath of any perſon, whoſe bare promiſe I 
had reaſon to doubt.—But the time is 
precious and we muſt proceed to ac- 
tion.“ 

He then conducted me into another 
room; and, leaving me for a few minutes 
by myſelf, he went to procure the proper 
tools to rid me of my fetters. He re— 
turned, accompanied by two of his com 


panions, who were each furniſhed with 
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a bake file, a chiſſel for ite iron, and, 
a mallet. With the aſſiſtance. of theſe 
inſtruments, I was ſoon reſtored to 
my liberty; and, after thank ing my 
deliverers for their kindneſs, I ventured 
to. aſk,, them, why they entertained. 
ſuch ſentiments, of. compaſſion towards 
mÞ 97! 24 io 24h 1 

We are a party of ſmugglers, anſwer- 
ed the man who firſt accoſted me; and 
as ſuch, inveterate enemies to every de- 


ſcription of officers: of juſtice. They are 
our profeſſional adverſaries, our perpetual 
antagoniſts: they wage an endleſs war 
againſt us, and continually ſeek to pur- 
ſue us to deſtruction. The hatred that 
exiſts between us, is maintained in its 


full vigour by mutual acts of retaliation, , 
and violence; and our reſentment gradu- 


ally becomes ſyſtematic and implacable. 


To 


Cy 


To gratify the ſpirit of retribution and re- 
venge, we gladly embrace every oppor- 
tunity to haraſs and annoy theſe our mor- 
tal enemies; and to accomplith that end, 
we think no labour too ſevere, no diffi“ 
culty too arduous. When we firſt ' be- 
came acquainted with your ſtory, we de- 
termined to releaſe you from your bon- 
dage; and, had not the liquor compoſed” 
your keepers to ſleep, we were reſolved ' 
to have liberated you by force. The beſt 
plan you can now purſue, will be imme 
diately to quit this houfe, and fly the 
country with the utmoſt expedition, If 
you have money ſufficient to carry you 
either to Scotland or Ireland, it would be 
moſt adviſable for you to quit England, 
and in either of the ſiſter Kingdoms you 
would be tolerably ſecure. But if you 
have got no money, do not be aſhamed 
Þ 5 to 
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to let me know, and I will furniſh you 
with ſufficient to defray the expences of 
your journey. | 

« I replied that my whole fortune 
only amounted to three half crowns. 

Then, ſaid he, putting two guineas 
into my hand, our purſe ſhall ſupply 
the deficiency ; and if you do not think 
that enough, T will, with all "ny heart, 
double the ſum.” | 

% Confounded at his n I could 
ſcarcely articulate my thanks, and that 
his gift was fully adequate to my utmoſt 
wiſh. : 295 

“Before I quitted thefe newly-acquir- 
ed friends, I experienced another act of 
their kindneſs ; they would not ſuffer me 
to depart in my ſoldier's drefs, Jeſt it 
ſhould lead to my apprehenſion, but made 
me exchange my red coat, and regimen- 

I tal 


— 


- 
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tal waiſtcoat and breeches, for a pair of 
woollen trouſers, a poſtillion's jacket, and 
a carman's frock. I alſo parted with my 
cocked-hat, and military-cue, and de- 
fended my head from the inclemency of 
the weather with a ſtout leather-cap, 
lined with flannel, Thus equipped, I 
parted with my gene*fous friends, and ſet 
out on my journey. 


\ 
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5d 1 fo 15 | | 
0 Ir was near two o'clock-in the morn- 
ing when I commenced my march : the 
ſleet ſtill continued to pour from the ſky, 
and darken the face of heaven. But 
darkneſs and cold were trivial impedi- 
ments to my ſpeed: I was animated by 
the ardour of liberty, and deſpiſed the 
* Perſecution of the elements. Man, fe- 
| rocious man, was my perſecutor !, From 
him 1 could expect no mercy, from him 
I need not look for pity! The debt of 
vengeance was unpaid ! The craving maw 
of malice remained- unſatisfied ! For what 
end was I condemned to exiſt? Muſt I 


for ever wander a forlorn outcaſt from ſo- 


ciety? Is there no hiding-place from mi- 
fery and perſecution ?— 
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6 Theſe melancholy reflections were 
interrupted by the approach of a farmer, 
who was driving a cart of corn to the 
neighbouring market. He invited me to 
take a ſeat in his cart; and, as it was 
my intention to paſs through the market- 
town, to which he was carry ing his corn, 
and his horſes went at a quicker pace 
than I could walk, I readily accepted his 
offer. 6 wy 
« The converſation: of the farmer was 
by no means calculated to calm the un- 
eaſineſs of my mind. I was afraid he 
ſuſpected my diſguiſe, and would cauſe 
me to be examined when we arrived at 
the market- town. My ſtory would not 
bear the teſt of inveſtigation, and I ſhould 
be obliged to confeſs myſelf a deſerter. 
"Theſe were dreadful ideas: but, heaven 
and earth! what were my ſenſations 
| when 


62 
when he informed me that two conſtables 
had been murdered that morning by a 


gang of ſmugglers at the public- 
houſe. Fortunately for me, his attention 
was occupied by his horſes while he re- 
lated the ſtory of the murder, otherwiſe 
it was impoſhble but he muſt have per- 
ceived my exceſſive agitation. I trem- 
bled with horror, and was unable to in- 
quire into the particulars of the bloody 
deed. I learnt, however, from the farm- 
er's account, that the conſtables had had 
a felon in their cuſtody, and were carry- 
ing him to the county gaol, but night 
overtaking them, they were obliged. to 
take up their abode at the ſame public- 
houſe where a party of ſmugglers were 
lodged. During the courſe of the night, 
the ſmugglers aſſaulted the peace-officers, 


and demanded the releaſe of the pri- 


ſoner; 


whe. © 2 

ſoner ; but this being refuſed, a quarrel 
enſued, the priſoner was ſet at liberty, 
and both the conſtables were killed out- 
right on the ſpot. 

« When Irecovered from the firſt emo- 
tions of horror and ſtupefaction, which 
this dreadful intelligence created in my 
mind, I endeavoured to aſſume an air of 
unconcern, and aſked the farmer if the 
murderers were in cuſtody, or if he had 
ſeen the dead bodies ? He anſwered me; - 
that the leader of the ſmugglers, and 
another belonging to the ſame gang, were 
in cuſtody, but the reſt of them, and the 
felon, had made their efcape ; and as for 
the murdered men, he had not, indeed, 
ſeen them himſelf, but he had been along 
with Gaffer Penroſe, who had ſpoke to 
Squire Holliday's hind, who had ſeen the 
two unfortunate conſtables with their 


throats 
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throats cut from ear to ear, and both of 
them as dead as Queen Anne. 

Such was the farmer's account; and I 


did not venture to aſk him any more queſ- 


tions, leſt he ſhould ſuſpect the true motive 
from whence my curioſity originated, or, 
in his turn, propoſe ſome interrogatories, 
which might not be perfectly agreeable 
for me to anſwer. I therefore changed 
the converſation to the hacknied topics 
of the day—the ſtate of the weather, and 


the price of corn. Theſe ſubjects furniſh- 
ed us with ſufficient matter for converſa- | 


tion, till we arrived at the market-town ; 
I then took my leave of the farmer, who, 
to my inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, made not 
the leaſt attempt to detain me. I did not 
make any ſtay in the town, becauſe I 
knew the account of the murder would 
ſoon become public, and as I could give 


no 


«+ le 
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no good account of myſelf, [ might be ap- | 
prehended on ſuſp! picion. of being concern: | 
ed in it. 
„When! quitted the market town, F | 
did not dare to purſue my route along the 
turnpike- road; but, ſtriking into the 2 
fields, I endeavoured to avoid the haunts k 
and habitations of man. It was my in- | 
tention to go to Liverpool, and from 
thence to take ſhipping for Ireland, where a 
[ hoped to remain ſecure from the vigi- | 
lance of my purſuers, and, by my labour, J 
be enabled to procure a livelihood ſuffi- 
cient for my wants and defires. I amuſ- 
ed myſelf with figuring to my imagina- : 
| tion, the future hiſtory of my life. Fancy 
| [| decked the landſcape with gay flowers | 
and I indulged the pleaſing expettation, 
that fortune might perhaps beſtow hap- 


pineſs 
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pinefs and comfort to compenſate for all 
my affliction and grief. 

« Yet when I reflected. on my helpleſs 
ſituation, when I confidered the dangers 
and difficulties I had to overcome, before 
I could expect to enjoy tranquillity and 
eaſe, my heart failed me, my hopes va- 
niſhed, all my dreams of future happineſs 
were diſſipated, and melancholy and deſ- 
pair uſurped the empire of my ſoul, 1 
am no longer conſidered as a poor de- 
ſerter, but as a murderer, reeking with 
the blood of my fellow-beings ! I cannot 
now expect to eſcape | The whole power 
of the law will be exerted againſt me, 
and I Mall fall the vigtim of its venge- 
ance | Though 1 am innocent, the fate of 
the guilty awaits me | No one will atteſt 
my innocence; no one will appear in my 
behalf! Circumſtances conſpire againſt 


me; 


n 

me; the prejudices of the world will 
heighten them into proofs, and my life 
muſt be ſacrificed to appeaſe the ſpirit of 
revenge! 8 ; 

« Whilſt my mind was agitated by 
theſe conſiderations, I wandered inſenſi- 
bly from the fields, and regained the high- 
road. Too much abſorbed with the mi- 
ſery of my ſituation, to reflect on the dan- 
ger I expoſed myſelf to, by travelling on 
the public road, I continued my route 
until-I arrived at the town where I had 
tormerly enliſted for a ſoldier. At firſt I 
intended not to have made any ſtay in 
the place, but my exhauſted frame de- 
manded refreſnment, and I found myſelf _ 
unable to proceed any further without 
taking ſome nouriſhment. I therefore 
went into a public-houſe, and ſeating 
myſelf in a corner near the fire, I called 


for 
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for ſome bread and cheeſe, and a-tankard 
of ale. On theſe I made a comfortable 
meal; and was preparing to depart, when 
the two conſtables, who I thought were 
murdered, entered the houſe, and Ton 
made me their priſoner. * 
The pleaſure I experienced at ſeeing 
them alive, amply compenſated for'my 
| lofsof liberty. I wept for joy, and could 
fearce credit the teſtimony of my eyes, 
Hil they gave me corporal proofs of their 
exiſtence. But I will not fatigue you 
with a prolix account of the harſh treat- 
ment I endured, while in the cuſtody of 
"theſe wretches. 

u vas carried by them to the county 
gaol. On the way, they informed me, 


that when they awoke, and diſcovered 
that IJ had made my eſcape, they charged 
he landlord with aſſiſting me, and threat- 
ened 
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ened to take him into cuſtody, unleſs he 
confeſſed by what means I had got away, 
and what route I had taken. Their me- 
naces alarmed the publican; and as the 
ſnugglers had departed ſoon after I did, 
he had no longer any thing to fear from 
them, and therefore readily diſcloſed the 
particulars of my flight. As ſoon as the 
conſtables were maſters of this intelli- 
gence, they fabricated the ſtory of their 
own tragical deaths, judging that that 
rumour would ſoon be believed, and 1 
might be apprehended in conſequence of 
it. They then went to the market-town 
which I paſſed through early in the morn- 
ing, and there receiving pretty acccu- 
rate information concerning me, they 
were enabled to trace me to the publie- 
houſe where I was taken. 

«I remained only a few days in the 


ai | county 
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County goal, and was then delivered ove: 
to the military power. Acourt-martial was 
ſhortly afterwards appointed to try me for 
deſertion, and I was ſentenced to receive 
two hundred and fifty laſhes on the bare 
back. This puniſhment wias executed 
with ſo much rigour, that I was obliged 
0; be carried to an hoſpital, where I was 
fortunately detained by my wounds ſome 
weeks after my regiment was. ſhipped 
for: the Weſt-Indies. Thus, my friends, 

did good proceed from evil. 5 
„ When my wounds were perſeci 
healed, I was drafted into another re- 
giment, on the home-eſtabliſhment ; in 
which I continued, without any material 
circumſtance happening to me, until 1 
came of age. I was then in poſſeſſion of 
a thouſand pounds, bequeathed me by 
my grandmother ; and my firſt care was 


to 


1 

to purchaſe my diſcharge from the regi- 
ment to which I belonged. I then gave 
four hundred pounds for an enſign's com- 
miſſion in the royal artillery, and in that 
ſituation, I ſpent a few months of tolera- 
ble tranquillity and happineſs. But the 
malice of my implacable perſecutors was 
not yet ſatisfied ; and while 1 thought 
myſelf ſecure, a new ſtorm was brewing 
over my head. | 

« My father and brothers by Tome | 

means became acquainted with my ſitua- 
tion; and ſtill actuated by the ſpirit of 
revenge, they wrote a letter to the co- 
lonel of my corps, informing him of 
thoſe circumſtances of my hiſtory, with 
which you are already acquainted. - The 
robbery I had committed might have 
been forgiven in a military court of ho- 
nour, for officers in general entertain 


very 
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very lax ideas reſpecting property ; but 
deſertion was a crime of unpardonable 
magnitude; and I was informed it was ex- 
pedcted I would ſell my commiſſion, as I 
muſt not be permitted to contaminate 
the immaculate purity of the army. 1 
was a conſiderable loſer by the ſale of 
my commiſhon, and remained ſome time 
without any employment, which, though 

T lived with economy, greatly diminiſhed 
my fortune. At length, however, I pur- 
chaſed a lieutenancy, in a regiment on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, in hopes that [ 
| ſhould remain undiſcovered in that king- 
N dom, or, at leaſt, that the reſentment of 
| my kindred would ceaſe to haraſs me. 
But my expectations were diſappointed. 
Scarcely had I arrived in Ireland, and 
joined my regiment, when my diſgrace 
became public, and I was again obliged 
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to ſell my, commiſſion. I was then forced 


to return to England, and deſpairing of 
being able by any means to avert the 


malice of my foes, I collected together 
the ſhattered remains of my fortune, with 
the intention of taking ſhipping for Ame- 
rica. But I was diverted from this de- 
ſign by the quarrel which broke out 
between England and her colonies ; and 
unwilling again to engage in ſcenes of 
blood, I laid out my money in the pur- 
chaſe of a life-annuity, and took a leaſe 
of this houſe. | 

„Still, however, my retreat was dif- 
covered, and I was exhibited as an object 
of deteſtation and hatred. My reputation 
was blaſted ; and I was ſhunned by my fel- 
low-beings, leſt my infamy ſhould be con- 
tagious. The ſingularity of my mode of 
living, gave rife to a thouſand maliciuus 


vol. 11, N conje c ures; 


* 
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conjectures ; and it was reported among 


my neighbours, that I once attempted to 
take the life of my father, and afterwards, 


when I was forgiven that offence, that 
I robbed him of property to a very 
conſiderable amount. 

« Theſe ſtories were univerſally credit- 
ed, and I was debarred from ſociety, as 
a wretch unfit for the company of human 
beings. I determined, however, to main- 
tain my poſt againſt all the efforts of diſ- 
appointed malice, to brave the diſdain 
of the world, and laugh at the indigna- 
tion of ſelf-created moraliſts. In my turn, 
I deſpiſed the ſociety of my arrogant 


_ equals, and ſought aſſociates only in the 


haunts of miſery and want. In the gloom 
of the priſon, and in the receptacle of 
diſeaſe, my name is not abhorred; for 'I 


wviſſted them not to meaſure the dimen- 


5 ſions 
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fions of cells, or the breadth of walls; I 
frequented them not for the oſtentation 
of benevolence, nor to contrive new 
plans to augment the miſeries of their 
wretched inhabitants; but I ſtrove to 
diſpenſe conſolation to the unhappy, and 
relief to the aflifted: I endeavoured to 
leſſen their ſufferings, and aſſuage their 
pangs.—T became the friend and ſervant 

of the diſtreſſed. 
Such was my occupation from 'the 


time I firſt entered this manſion, and I 
ſtill continue to fulfil all its duties with 
unremitting attention. The ſcorn and 
derifion of the world cannot divert me 
from my courſe ; and while mv heart ap- 
proves of my conduct, the cenſure or 
contempt of the giddy throng, ſhall not 
cauſe me to alter it. 1 will perſevere 
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with unabated ardour in my career, and 
acquire freſh vigour from oppreſſion ! 

It is now ſix years ſince my father 
died ; but my eldeſt brother inherits his 
ſpirit of enmity as well as his eſtate, 
though time has in ſome degree abated 
the rancour of his hatred, and cauſed him 
| to deſiſt from perſecuting me. The 
curate Dixon, married my mother ſhortly 
after ſhe became a widow, and I under- 
ſtand their union has been a ſource of 
great unhappineſs to them both. It was 
to that deteſted ſycophant, that I owed 
all my misfortunes. After I enliſted. 
for a ſoldier, he again inſinuated himſelf 
into my father's favour, and became the 
adviſer and director of all the ſchemes 
that were employed to haraſs and 
. diſtreſs me. His diſpoſition is fraught 
with 


ATA 
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with malice, cruelty, and revenge,, and 
J was the object of its gratification, 


£ 
* 4 


But the blaſt is blown over, and my ene- 
mies have not enjoyed the triumph of my 
deſtruction. They have benefited rather 
than injured me, for they have taught me 
the true end of exiſtence the leſſon of 
doing good to my fellow- creatures. 
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I "CHAPTER IV. 


Aare Mr. Launcey finiſhed his narra- 
tive; and as it was now near midnight, 
M Fraſer expreſſed a with that we ſhould 
return home to our garret; but our hoſt 
refuſed to part with us, affirming, that 
the night air would be very injurious to 
our bruiſes. We did not require much 
entreaty to perſuade us to remain where 


we were; and after we had ſupped on the 


mutton that vas left at dinner, and drank 
another glaſs of Mr. Launcey's cordial, 
he conducted us to our bed- chamber. 
After a ſound ſleep, we aroſe early in 
the morning, and finding ourſelves al- 
moſt perfectly recovered from our bruiſes, 


we' took leave of our kind hoſt, who, at 


pärting, "— two 1 into my 


a) 
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hand, and in a whiſper told me, he want- 
ed ſoon to ſee me again. We then made 
the beſt of our way to our lodgings, re- 
joicing that we had diſcovered a mah, 
whoſe heart could compaſſionate diſtreſs, 
and; whoſe ſoul delighted to relieve it. 
When we arrived at our garret, we 
found, to our great aftoniſhment and con- 
ſternation, that not only our wearing- ap- 
parel and manuſcripts, but even our culi- 
nary utenſils, had been taken away dur- 
ing our abſence, and nothing remained, 
except the bed and furniture, which be- 
longed to the maſter of the houſe. Our 
ſuſ picions were principally directed againſt 
the police officers, who had apprehended 
us the day before, as they are a claſs of 
men reputed not. to be ſcrupulouſly ho- 
neft, when they have an opportunity of 
plundering without fearof detection, We, 


E 4 however, 
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however, conſidered mere ſuſpicion as a 
very uncertain and unjuſt ground to go 
upon, and reſolved, before we took any 
other ſteps, that I ſhould wait upon our 
landlord, to learn if he could give any 
| information ef our property, as it was 
almoſt impoſſible that it could be remov- / 
ed out of the houſe without his know. 
ledge. Beſides, we were inclined to 
hope, as he had the appearance and re- 
putation of a very honeſt man, that he 
might have taken our property under his 
own care; and, as we did not owe him 


any thing, would reſtore it to us as ſoon 
a8 we demanded it. | 
Laccordingly waited upon the AI 
and in a few words informed him of the 
loſs we had ſuſtained, 7 * Attidt 
on Well, 8 ed he. in a moroſe 


0448 tone 


A 


tone of voice, © do not you think you 


richly deſerve all you have met with? T“ 


The unexpected abruptneſs of | this 


reply confounded me, and I could ſcarcely 
demand what he meant by his infinu- | 


ation. 


« Why” replied he, © you have lane 


a ſcandal on an honeſt man's houſe. 1 
always had gentlemen to lodge with me; 
and for the courſe of five and twenty years 


never man came under my roof, that was 


thought either a thief or a murderer.” 


“Do you conceive us to be thieves 


and murderers?” 


Mayhap you may not, for any thing 
I know ; but this I am ſure and certain 


of, the Bow-ſtreet runners told me, that 


[ 


they apprehended you on ſuſpicion of 


robbing and OY a N 


— 1 
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my You may believe me or not, juſt as 
you pleaſes but I am of opinion, that 
my ſimple word would go farther in any 
court of juſtice than your bible oath ; 
therefore I tell you again, they did fay ſo; 
and for that very reaſon I am determined 
you ſhall no longer remain in my houſe : 
for, by God! (Lord forgive me for taking 
his name in vain) birds of _ feather 
ſhall never find harbour with me. 
Moderate your anger. I will moſt 
aſſuredly leave your houſe at the expi- 


ration of this week, and ſooner if you re- 
quire it: but let me entreat you to in- 
form me, if you know any thing of the 
[ property we have loſt, as there are ſome 
papers of conſiderable value, but which 


can be of ſervice to none but ourſelves.” 
«cr Do 


83.) 
Do you ſuſpect me of taking your © 
papers ?” interrupted the landlord, red- 
dening with paſſio nn. 
No! But 1 thought 3 you might. per- 
haps be able to give me ſome intelligence 
reſpecting them; and that by your means 
we might recover them.“ | _ i 
« All that I know about the matter is, 
that after the runners had, carried vou 
and your partner to Bow-ſtreet, they, re- 
turned here, and took away with them | 
every thing that belonged to you. I did | 
not think of hindering them, becauſe it 
was no buſineſs of mine, and they ſaid, 
they were going to take what belonged 
you to N ewgate, where, they informed 
me, you were ſafely lodged. Now that 
is the long and ſhort of the buſineſs, and | 
all that I know about it.” | 
„Will you accompany me to Bow- 
E 6 ſtreet, 


38) 
frets: and there depoſe on oath what: 
vou have now related? that I may de- 
mand the reſtitution. of our property, 
which has been illegally taken away from 
us, or at leaſt that I may have the ſatis- 
faction of puniſhing the runners for their 
villany.” | 7 Fit 
« ] accompany you to ee 3 
take an oath for your ſatisfaction! No 
T would not have you to ſuſpect that I am 
ſuch a fool as that comes to. Pray what. 
intereſt is it to me, that I ſhould get myſelf 
into a ſcrape for a miſcreant like you? J 
have trouble and buſineſs enough of my 
own to mind, without looking after other 
people's. Beſides, I know better things, 
than to get the ill-will of the runners: 
they are a ſort of men that ſtick cloſe to 
one another, and if a body injures one, 
he might as well do harm to them all, for 


685 ) 
they are all linked together, and will up- 
hold each other. I would therefore recom- 
mend you to fit down conten ed with 


7 


your loſs, and be thankful that worle. 


luck has not befallen you. Depend upon 


it, you will gain no advantage by going to 


the office, for the juſtice connives at the 
rogueries of his minions, and will give 
no credit to what you may ſay.“ 

Theſe laſt words were accompanied by 
thoſe peculiar ſhrugs and geſtures, which 
are ſignificant of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and moſt commonly uſed by the 
tribe of coal-heavers, porters, and hack- 


ney-coachmen, to illuſtrate and ſtrengthen 
their arguments with the appearance of a 
myſterious importance, which is of ſervice _ 


to their cauſe, according to the ignorance 
or credulity of their ſpeCtators. | 
When I found I could gain no further 


information 
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information from the landlord, I left him 
td er joy the high ſenſe of his own impor- 


tance, and returned to communicate to 
M Fraſer the reſult of our conference. 
At firſt, my partner ſeemed inclined to 
ſubmit with patience to our misfortune, 
rather than make any exertions to procure 
the reſtitution of our property. My ſen- 
timents differed, however, widely from 
his; and I repreſented to him, as well as 
J was able, the folly and imbecility of 
acquieſcing in our loſs, before we had 
tried every method in our power to re- 
cover it. By ſuffering villany to remain 
unde tected, we are guilty of an act of in- 
juſtice, not only to ourſelves, but to the 
eommunity at large; we virtually become 
acceſſaries to the offence; and while we 
ſuſpend the vengeance of the law, we ne- 
glect a duty which it is incumbent on us 

to 
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to fulfil; Theſe arguments at length pre- 
vailed; and MV*Frafer conſented that 1 
ſhould go to the police-oftice, to make 
known my complaint, and endeavour to 
procure ſome redreſs. 

I went immediately to Bow- ſtreet, and 
made my caſe known to one of the clerks, 
with whom my former viſit had made me 
acquainted. He expreſſed great ſurpriſe 
at hearing the ill-treatnient we had met 
with, and promiſed his aſſiſtance to pro- 
cure the reſtitution of what we had loſt, 
if it was in the poſſeſſion of the runners.” 
This affurance gave me infinite ſatisfac- 
tion; for I now ſuppoſed it was very pro- 
bable, that the officers had taken away 
our clothes and papers to ſearch for coun- 
terfeit money, but as they were diſap- 
pointed in that object, I concluded I 
ſhould have them reſtored, After wait- 


ing 
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ing a conſiderable time at the office, I 


was told, that my buſineſs could not be 
done that day, but J muſt call early the 


next morning, when I might expect to 

hear ſome intelligence of what I was 

wanting. | 
On the following day, I went to the 


office according to my orders, and was 
informed by the clerk, that as the articles. 


we had loſt were not in poſſeſſion of the 


runners, a warrant would be granted me 
to ſearch.the houſe where we lodged, as 


it was very probable that our landlord 


was the thief, and had invented the ac- 


cuſation againſt the runners, to deter me 
from, making any endeavours to get the 
ſtolen goods reſtored. 


When the warrant was drawn out, I 


proceeded, accompanied by two of the 
runners, to, my lodgings, and immediately 
informed 


| : 
* * 


©% 


informed the landlord of our buſineſs 
with him. At firſt he affected not to cre- 
dit what we ſaid, and boaſted much of his 

honeſty and reputation. But when we 
proceeded to put the warrant into exe- 

cution, he altered his tone, and falling 
upon his knees, confefſed himſelf to be 
the thief. On this diſcovery I demanded 
the immediate reſtitution of our property, 
and threatened him with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity of the law, in caſe of a refuſal. This de- 
mand was inſtantly complied with, and 
the only difficulty that remained was, how 
to diſpoſe of the culprit. Though I was | 
highly exaſperated againſt him, I was not 
inclined to make his offence a ſubjed for 
proſecution, becauſe the puniſhments an- 
nexed to crimes by the Engliſh code of 
laws, did not exaQly ſquare with my 
ſentiments of moral juſtice. I therefore, 


with 
ts 
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with the approbation of M*Fraſer, agreed 
to drop the proſecution, on condition 
that the landlord paid all- the expences 
we had already incurred, and ſuffered 
us to remain in his garret, until we 
could procure another convenient lodg- 
ing. Eh OG, 71 
Whilſt we were thus fortunate in vindi- 
cating ourſelves from a charge that 
threatened our lives, and procuring the 
reftitution of our property, on which all 
our hopes, and the expectation of better 
days, were built, our tranquillity and peace 
was again aſfailed by the malice of our 
landlord, who could ill brook the indig- 
nity and diſhonour his reputation had ſuf 
tained, He was one of thoſe beings 


whoſe habitual rancour and malienity 
can be aſſuaged neither by kindneſs not 
* but who, on the contrary, are 

inflamec 


(ene 

inflamed to deſperation by the diſcovery 
of their crimes, and reſent puniſhment 
leſs than they do lenity. _ 

Amidſt the melancholy catalogue of 
crimes, which the nature of man has en- 
gendered, or his habits confirmed, which 
ſociety has produced, or manners eſta- 
blihed, the philanthropiſt muſt deplore, 
with mournful indignation, that accumu- 
lative depravity which marks the pro- 
reſs of vice, and forms the moſt deteſt- 
able feature in its picture. Clemency, 
perhaps too frequently, forgets the line of 
demarcation which the ſafety of the 
community requires; and modern juſtice, 
by an oppolite error, often makes us 
overlook the crimes of offenders, to pity 
the rigour and ſeverity of their puniſh- 
ment. The cauſe of moral equity is be- 
nefited by neither, I will,, however, in- 
dulge 
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dulge the pleaſing, ardent hope, that rea- 
ſon, and the progreſs of knowledge, may, 

in time, teach us to diſcriminate between 
the baneful extremes of miſtaken cle- 
mency and ſanguinary juſtice ; and we 
may learn that no crimes are venial, nor 
any of ſo heinous a magnitude, but they 
may be expiated, and the offender re- 
ſtored to his rank in ſociety. 


CHAPTER 


oh. 


CHAPTER V. 
As ſoon as the horrors of Newgate 
and the Old Bailey were removed from 
the eyes of our landlord, as ſoon as he 
was freed from the apprehenſion of vi- 
ſiting Bridewell or the hulks, he began 
to revolve in his mind ſchemes for re- 
venge, and to employ thoſe arts which 
diſappointed malice is ever ready to ſug- 
reſt, He poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare 
of ſagacity and cunning, and was very 
expert to appropriate it to the proſecu- 
tion of his own ends. Indefatigable in 
bis efforts, he was not to be diſcouraged 
by defeat, nor vanquiſhed by danger. 
But he could vary his modes of attack 
according to circumſtances, and, with a 


celerity peculiar to revenge, he could pro- 
fit 
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fit by his miſtakes, and convert his failure; 
into-advantages. He was an adept in 
the ſcience of hypocriſy, yet he wore its 
garb with ſuch eaſe, that a ſuperficial 
obſerver would have ſuſpected that it 
was rather the effect of nature than of 
art or practice. Such was the man our 
lenity had made an enemy. 

Some days after we had recovered our 
property, and recommenced our uſual 
courſe of life, I obſerved, with great un- 
eaſineſs, a conſiderable alteration in the 
conduct of M*Fraſer. Far from treating 
me with his wonted friendſhip, he be- 
haved towards me with the utmoſt cool. 


neſs and reſerve, and would ſcarce deign 
to take the 1:aſt notice of me. He ofienſ n 
ſpent the greater part of the day with ie 
the landlord, and when at night he re- fo 
turned to our garret, he would retire toreltFI de 
without 
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without interchanging a ſingle word. [ 
was aſtoniſhed and grieved at this altera- 
tion in his conduct, but as I could not 
accuſe myſelf of any breach of friend- 
ſhip on my part, my pride refuſed to per- 
mit me to inquire into the motives of his 
behaviour. I was conſcious of my own 
integrity, and ſhould have been happy to 
learn what part of my conduct gave 
M Fraſer offence, but my ſpirit would 
not ſuffer me to complain. 

Our landlord one morning entered our 
garret, and, with a penitential counte- 
nance, and whining accent, began to ex- 
preſs his ſorrow and contrition for what 
had happened, declaring that he ſhould 
never be happy as long as he lived, un- 
leſs he had an opportunity of making us 


ſome recompenſe for the injury he had 
done us. 


- I was 


* 


3 
I was little inclined to truſt, and il 
» leſs to accept his proffered ſervice, judg- 
ing, that though his aſſurances might 
proceed from a good motive, it was more 
adviſable to act with caution towards him, 
than to put implicit confidence in his pro- 
teſtations. Beſides, to accept any fa- 
vours from a perſon of his deſcription, 
was irreconcilable to my notions of inde- 
pendence. I, therefore, in a manner 
equally wide from the warmth of ac- 
knowledgment or the coolneſs of diſ- 
dain, thanked him for. his offers, which, 
I faid, were perfectly unneceſſary, as our 
ſituation in life precluded the deſire of 
ſuperfluous enjoyments, and our ende a- 
yours ſupplied all our wants, 
* No. oftence, I hope,” anſwered the 
landlord; © for I am ſure, gentlemen, I 


meant none. I only thought that it 
might 


nt 
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might pertiaps be in my power do do you 
ſame ſervice, as you ſeem” td be a litthy- 


out at elbows: however, When you 


think fit to command me, I ſhalt be hap- 


py to ſerve you, though you are 5 


to ſlight me at preſent.” 

do not ſlight you,” ſaid M Fraſer; 
nor have I any reaſon to be dubious of 
your ſincerity, but as J may ſoon be 
obliged to put it to- the teſt, I ſhall re- 


ſerve my thanks for that opportunity.” 


After ſome reciprocal compliments be- 
tween the landlord and M*Fraſer, the 
former withdrew, leaving mie aſtoniſhed 
at his effrontery, and unable to unravel 
the myſterious ſuſpicions, which his offi- 
cious zeal for our ſervice created in my 
mind. I could no longer maintain 2 


reſervedneſs, but communicated 
M'Frafer the doubts and fears «ay 
VOL. 11, F harboured ; 
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harboured; and entreated him, for his own 


ſake as well as mine, to be on his guard, 
leſt he ſhould. become a dupe to the ſpe- 


cCious artifices of a man, whoſe friend- 


| ſhip proceeded from a very queſtionable 


motive. 
« You may think or act as beſt pleaſes 
yourſelf, ” anſwered M*Fraſer, peeviſhly ; 


< but I have no occaſion for your admo- 


nitions: you therefore beſtow them in 


vain —My own prudence, my own wiſ- 
dom, and my own opinion, ſhall be 

my only guides; and, to fave you the 
trouble of further diſcourſe, it is my de- 
fire. that you ſhould be ſilent.” 

** You have no occaſion to be diſ- 
pleaſed, Mr. M- Fraſer, for it is neither 
my inclination nor intention to give ad- 
vice where it would be diſagreeable. I 
however think that the length of our ac- 

ain vidgirr of han +a 
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quaintance may juſtify what I have * 
though 5 cannot ſo readily find an excuſe 

for you.” | 
« Reſerve your converſation for the en- 
tertainment of ſome other company.: if 
you forget the diſtinction between yourſelf 
and me, Hector M- Fraſer will remember 
it, and alſo teach you to reſpect it.“ 
«© Then may Hector M. Fraſer for ever 
feaſt his memory with glorious diſtinc- 
tions, glut his fancy with ideas of his 
own importance and rank, and riot amidſt 
the pompous inanity, which arrogance 
and pride has created, which folly and 
ignorance has matured, and which pre» 
judice 'and vanity has ſuſtained. —Yes' 
vain, faſtidious man! I know I was once 
your ſervant !—Your -menial ſervant |— 
Does the word' gratify your ear? But 
where now exiſts the mighty diſtinction? 
5 r 2 In 
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In what: does your ſuperiority conſiſt? 
In virtue, in talents, or abilities? Truſt 
me, I think not contemptuouſly of 
your endowments, but I ſhould act con- 
temptuouſly towards myſelf, did I draw 
a parallel between your own and mine.“ 
A pauſe of a few minutes ſucceeded 
this laſt ſpeech. M Fraſer's anger ſeemed 
too big for words to expreſs. Atlength, 
aſſuming a threatening aſpeQ he replied: 
„ Raſcal! I command you to be ſi- 


ent!“ 


Jou may command, but you cannot 
enforce obedience. If threats ſupply the 
place of reaſon, and abuſe the want of 


argument, it is true, indeed, that I had 


better reſerve my converſation for the en- 
tertainment of ſome other company.“ 

I ͤthen took up my hat, and, without 
waiting to hear M Fraſer's reply, went 
* | out 


„ 

out of the houſe; My mind was in that 
ſtate of diſtraction, which, though. often 
felt by human nature, is ſearcelyiwithin 
the power of human capacity to de- 
ſcribe. | 180181 
It was noon-day when I ſallied abroad 
in a paroxiſm of anger and madneſs: I 
was ignorant whither I was going: my 
ſteps were directed rather by inſtin&ithan 
deſign, and though I retained the ſenſe 
of avoiding danger, the faculty of receiy- 
ing pleaſure was. gone. The conflicting 
paſſions that agitated my mind, baniſhed 
thought and reflection, and inſanity ſeem- 
ed to have uſurped the empire of my 
ſoul. I traverſed the ſtreets at a furious 
pace, but often repeating my walks, over 
the ſame ground, I did not get to any 
great diſtance from my deſerted abode. 
In this ſtate, my exertions produced nei- 

F 3 ther 
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ther hunger nor fatigue ; nature refuſed 
to perform her functions, but maniac vi- 
gour animated and ſupported me. 
At length, however, I was rouſed from 
my fit of inſenſibility by the voice of one 


thoſe itinerants, who, in the vicinity of 


the theatres, are well known by their in- 
ceffant ſolicitations. on paſſengers to pur- 
chaſe their play-bills. It was a female 


who/-accofled me. Her voice was plain- 


tive and melancholy, and her importu- 


nity ſpoke the genuine language of dif- 


treſs. Her garb was tattered, and ſcarce- | 
ly afforded a protection from the incle- 


mency of the weather; and her counte- 
nance was pale and dejected. Want, 
miſery, and diſeaſe, were legibly num- 
bered in her train, and fancy might add 


guilt or misfortune to the catalogue, 1 


felt a ſecret, horrid pleaſure in viewing 


Vl this 
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this miſerable being, whofe appeareance 
forced the conviction on my mind, that 
there exiſted a creature more wretched 
than myſelf ; nay, whoſe very comforts of 
life, were analogous to my moſt bitter diſ- 
treſſes. I was then aſhamed of my weak- 
neſs; and turning to the female Who had 
thus powerfully attracted my attention, 1 
purchaſed a bill for each theatre, taking 
care to beſtow a little more than her de- 
mand, to recompenſe her for the- 2 | 
leflon ſhe had taught me. ! 
My mind was now as much at eaſe as 
it was poſlible for it to be, after the ago- 
ny and perturbation T had undergone, 
My paſſion, my diſtraction, and confuſion, 
had ſubſided ; and a calm, which' approx- 
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imated to the temperature of reaſon, 
ſucceeded in their place. At firſt I 
thought to return to my garret, and en- 

F4 deavour, 
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deayous, by done iliatory meaſures to diſ. 
ſipate the anger and reſentment of M Fra- 
ſer. ¶ But when reflected on the inſult 
I had, recently ſuffered, and the prior 
alteration in his behaviour, I was ſoon di- 
verted from my intention. His con- 
duct appeared. rather to be the effect of 
premeditation, than of ſudden anger; and 


the more 1 endeavoured to aſſign a pro- 


bable cauſe for it, the more I was exaf- 
perated againſt him. To be treated with 
inſolence and contempt, and branded 


with the epithet of raſcal, were not to be 


paſſed over with. filent diſdain, or hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion. My diſpoſition was little 
ſuited. to bear the one, and my conduct 
as little: merited the other. Proud in 
the conſciouſneſs of my own integrity, I 
felt a reluctance to ſubmit to the fanciful 
ſuperiority of M*Fraſer, who might again 

aſſert 


n 

aſſert his odious diſtinction, and again li- 
bel my honeſt reputation with his ſcurri- 
lous reptoa ches. 


At this time I had in ny Pede on 


the two guineas which were given mie 
by Mr. Launcey; but as I conſidered that 


that ſum did not, in ſtritGuſtice, belong 
wholly to myſelf, I determined to apply 


only one of them to my own uſe, and 


reſerve the other until I had an oppor- 
tunity of giving it to M*Frafer, without 


humbling my ſpirit by an immediate in- 
terview, which, I thought, would have 


too much the appearance of cringing | 


meanneſs and diſingenuous ſubmiſſion, to 
be productive either of honour or advan- 
tage. I had alſo five ſhillings remaining 
from the produce of ſome pieces I had 
ſold ; and that ſum I reſolved to employ 


P 5 * FRF. On 


„J 
on the evening's entertainment at one of 
the theatres. 

The Revenge, by Dr. Young, and Cib- 
ber's Double Gallant, were the perform- 
ances 'of the night. I readily preferred 
the tragedy ; and willing to enjoy a good 

Play in a good ſituation, I choſe the criti- 
cal region of the pit, rather than the 
cheaper exaltation of the gallery. | 
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CHAPTER vI. 
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n been in beds be- 
fore, J had very little idea of the grandeur 
and magnificence, which is diſplayed in 
the firſt dramatic temple in the Britiſſi 
empire. At my firſt entrance, my ſight 
was dazzled and aſtoniſhed with the 
prodigious exhibition of ornaments and 


decorations, which are artfully planned 
out to contribute to the gratification or 
convenience of the votaries of pleaſure. 
[ imagined myſelf tranſported to an 
oriental palace: all appeared to me like 
enchantment or romance ; and the pre- 
ſence of wonder-working genii and be- 
neficent fairies only was wanting, to com- 
plete and realize what fancy or inclina- 
tion conceived, 
p 6 Such 


(6106) 

Such were my firſt ideas. But, as I was 
ſeated. a conſiderable time before the per- 
formance commenced, my extravagant 
admiration began to cool, and as the 
charm of wonder and novelty wore away, 
I became reſtleſs and impatient. My at- 
tention was, however, relieved by the ap- 
pearance of the muſicians, who, for up- 
wards of a quarter of an hour, amuſed 
or diſtreſſed the audience with tuning 
their inſtruments. During this prepara- 
tory employment, my ears were aſſailed 
with every diſcordant ſound, that fiddles, 
flutes, clarinets, hautboys, trumpets, 


i french-horns, drums, &. could pro- 
[2 duce, I ſtill, however, expected, that the 


harmony of the concert would make 
ample amends for the diſcord of the pre- 
| Paration ; and that my organs of hearing 
would be fully repaid for the pain they 
3 #3 had 


( 19 ) | 

had undergone, by the pleaſure they 
would receive. But how was I diſap- 
pointed, ' when I found, that, in this 
populous orcheſtra, noiſe ſupplied the 
place of harmony, and confuſion of ſounds 


was miſtaken for ſymphony. The cat- 


calls of the gallery were ſcarce more 
diſagreeable to my ears, than the adagios, 
largos, and preſtos of this formidable 
band, who murdered compoſition and 
expreſſion, and in whoſe hands Corelli 
or - Handel, were as \dull as Burney or 
Boyce. 

The curtain at length drew up, and 
Zanga made his appearance amidſt a 


ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and applauſe. 
My expectations were now at their higheſt 
pitch. The dark and gloomy counte- 
nance of Zanga, his fierce and vengeful 
aſpect, his ſolemn and melancholy gait, 

filled 
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filled me with rapture and aſtoniſhment. 
Here, I inwardly exclaimed, is an actor 
worthy the poet; who feels the ſtrength 
of the character he repreſents, and who 
will merit the applauſe which the au- 
dience ſo eagerly beſtow. I augured 
erroneouſly, This great actor's qualifica- 
tions were chiefly of a perſonal nature, 


and he was very deficient in judgment 
and diſcrimination. At firſt, his ranting 
tone of voice and ſardonic grin impreſſed 


me with a favourable idea of his talents and 


powers; but the frequent repetition of 
ſimilar geſtures, without attention to time 
or circumſtance, and a diſagreeable bom- 
baſtic monotony, ſoon convinced me of 


his inability to repreſent the pride that 


pervades, the hypocriſy that guides, and 


the malice that agitates the ſoul of 


5 The 


(nz ) 
The gentle, the artleſs Leonora, was a 


modiſh coquette, who ſeemed more afraid 
for her tinſel finery, than for her innocence 
and reputation: and the great, the in- 


vincible, the omnipotent Alonzo, was the 
counterpart of his miſtreſs—a coxcomb 
warrior, whoſe manners and habiliments 
were fitter for the toilet than the camp. 
Don Carlos, Don Alvarez, and Manuel, 
were properly aſſociated as foils to the 
principal characters; nor did the merit of 
the handmaid, Iſabella, obſcure the excel- 
lence of her miſtreſs Leonora. 

A dance followed the tragedy ; and a 
ſerio-comic pantomime concluded the 
evening's entertainment. An old gentle- 
man, who ſat near me, was very laviſh of 
his encomiums on this laſt ſpeQacle, 
which, he declared with an oath, was 
the grandeſt and moſt ſublime exhibition 
that 
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that was ever preſented on any ſtage, 
t 31117 


and had coſt a a ſur, which, as it exceeds 
Mw Þ 


the revenue 534, many noblemen, * mal 
forbear to mention. 1 did not readily 
aſſent tot the praiſe which my neighbour 
ſo liberally beſtowed on this performance, 
for to my mind, it did not convey a ſingle 
trait either of the grand or ſublime, but, 
on the contrary, a great many of vulgar 
wit and low buffoonery. The dramatis 
perſone of this wonderful exhibition, 
conſiſted of wizzards and witches, nymphs 
and ſwains,. devils and cupids, gods and 
goddeſſes, horſes and elephants, the 
deities of Homer, and the prieſts of 
Zoroaſter. The plot of this pantomime 
was unravelable, and the cataſtrophe 
miraculous; but the agency of the divi- 
nities ſmoothed theſe difficulties, and 
amply gratified the  wonder-loying au- 


dience, | 
It 


t 


1 
It was near midnight when 1 quitted 
the theatre, infinitely diſpleaſed with 
what I conceived to be its proſtitution. 
had taſted nothing fince the morning, 
and my ſtomach now began to call loudly 


on me to fill up its vacancies. I there- | 


fore directed my ſteps to one of thoſe eat- 
ing houſes, where hackney-coachmen, 
and footmen on board wages, are nightly 


regaled with houghs and fhins of beef.“ 


After I had ſatisfied my appetite with 
three-penny-worth of that food, and a pint 
of porter, I was preparing to depart in 
ſearch of a lodging, when my attention 
was excited by a terrible outcry of thieves 
and murder in the ſtreet, which ſeemed 
to proceed from ſome females in great 
| 1ſtreſs, 

I immediately ran to the ſpot from 


whence the cries proceeded, and ſeeing 
half 
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half a dozen females engaged in a furious 
combat againſt one man, I endeavoured, 
by force and argument, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between them. But my inter. 
poſition, far from anſwering any good 
end, ſerved only the more to exaſperate 
the women, and three of them quitting 
the wretch with whom they were en- 
gaged, attacked me with ſuch fury, that 
in a few minutes, the ſkin was almoſt 
entirely pared off my face, by the formi- 
dable nails of one of the viragos, who, 
during the battle, continued inceffantly 
to ſcream out thieves and murder. 

The watch, at length, came to our aſ- 
ſiſtance, and we reciprocally committed 
each other to the cuſtody of the guardians 
of the night, who immediately conducted 
us to the watch-houſe, to lay our ſepar te 
complaints before the conſtable. This 


underling- 


( 
underling-magiſtrate was ſeated, on an 
elevated armed chair; before him ſtood 
a table, on which, was placed a tankard 
of porter, a couple of tobacco pipes, 
and a folio volume, which, I ſuppoſe, 
recorded the tranſactions of the night. 
His head was covered with a red woollen 
night· cap; and a pair of ſpectacles, with 
broad black rims, added importance to 
his viſage. A large roquelaure protected 
him from the cold; and the ſtaff, or 


bludgeon, of office, graced and ſupported 


his right arm. 

As ſoon as we were placed in order by 
the ſide of the table, the conſtable called 
to one of the women, to hear what ſhe 
had got to ſay for herſelf, and forbid more 
than one perſon to ſpeak at the ſame 
time, 


" Iwill hi nothing in behalf of 


my 


66) 
my character, ſaid the female, who 
opened the proſecution, “ becauſe, 1 
I believe, Sir, you are already well ac- 
quainted with it, and are an honeſt man, 
who will hurt no poor woman for getting 
her bread in an honeſt way. Now your 
honour muſt underſtand, that we women 
were walking in a quiet and peaceable 
manner, neither obſtructing man nor beaſt, 
when the talleſt of theſe bloody-minded 
villains came up to us, and attempted to 
rob us. Oh! you hardened, black-faced 
ſinner !” | 

Here ſhe fell into a violent fit of hyſteric 
laughter, which terminated in a ſwoon, 
and for ſome time put a ſtop to our exa- 
mination. I was ſeriouſly alarmed at this 
accident, and curſed myſelf for intermed- 
dling with other people's concerns, ſince 
the continuance of her fit cauſed me to 
entertain 


„ 
entertain apprehenſions for her recovery. 


At length, however, ſhe was, reſtored to 


her ſenſes, with the aſſiſtance of a copiqus 


draught of geneva, which one of her aſſo- 


ciates poured down her. throat, whilſt 
another chafed her temples with ſome 
of the ſame reſtorative balſam, and prac- 
tiſed the uſual remedies that are preſcrib- 
ed on ſuch occaſions ——She then pro- 
ceeded. | 

The monſters have given me my 
death's blow! But no matter! My ghoſt 


will revenge my poor murdered carcaſs, 


and haunt the villains till they are ready 
to ſwing! Your worſhip muſt know, that 
when we ſcreamed out for help, this 
other cut-throat raſcal came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his partner, and would moſt cer- 
tainly have robbed and murdered us all; 
but, bleſſed be God! the watchmen came 

to 
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to our relief, and ſecured the thieves 
before they could effect their bloody pur- 


(8) 


poſe. Now this, pleaſe your worſhip, is 


the whole truth of the er, as I wope 


to be ſaved ..“. 
And may we all be damned, cor- 


roborated her aſſociates, if ſhe has not 


ſpoke the truth, and nothing but' the 
truth.” 

Very clear evidence,” cried the con- 
ſtable; © but let us hear what the defen- 
dants have got to ſay for themſelves; 
perhaps their ſtory may alter the caſe; 


though, I muſt confeſs, I rather doubt it. 


But I ſhall not ſtate my opinion until I 
have heard both ſides of the queſtion, as 
it is my duty and deſire to do. So you, 


Mr. Tarpawling, ſpeak next. 
“If fo be, that it is my turn to ſpeak 
now,“ ſaid my fellow-priſoner, whoſe 
dreſs 


ens! 
ireſs beſpoke him a failor, © you will find 
my ſtory to be a very different one from 
that there wench's. IJhad been taking a 
cruiſe, + Mr. Conſtable, to fee an old 
ſweetheart, that lives in one of the great 
houſes in what-d'ye-call'um ſquare ; and 
was homeward-bound to the coaſt of 
Wapping, jogging under. eaſy ſail, when 
was overtaken, about a couple of cables 
. lengths from this place, by theſe here 
\. ermagants. At firſt, they were pleaſed 
; Wo be mighty civil; and one of them 
e, WW bailed me, and ſaid, how do you do to- 
+ night, my love? Thank you for your kind 
1 [I vord, miſtreſs, anſwered I, but I believe: 
I you have miſtaken. your veſſel. By this 
time they began to board me, and one of 
them wanted to overhaul my watch. But 
avaſt there, ſaid I, none of your ſharkiſh 
tricks with me, or I'll bilge your upper 
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Works, fo you had beſt ſheer off in time. 


Words, however, had no effect upon 


i them, for firſt one and then another came 


Ii. 


5 atwart my hawſe; and though I luffed for 


one, and bore away for another, ſtill they 
continued their manceuvres, till at length, 
they all cloſed round about me, when a 
ſmart engagement enſued between us. I 


believe I have given ſome of them a mark 
to remember me, though the weight of 


their fiſts convinced me they were not all 
women, notwithſtanding they cried out 
murder ſo ſhrilly. 4 

« Oh! you audacious villain!” inter- 
rupted the female ſpeaker, do you 
think we are going to ſatisfy you. impu- 


dent curioſity 2 


Wring your ſwab in your own birth,” 
continued the ſailor, a foul tongue does 


| not make a fair heart. 1 have failed 


fifteen 


(si123 ) 
fifteen years along with admiral Gunnel, 


and nine years I have been one of his 


bargemen, but never in my life was I 
called worſe than my lad, or ſhipmate. 
Learn, miſtreſs, to keep your tongue with- 
in your teeth, or you will run a chance of 
being keel-hauled, as I have ſeen, ou 
betters before to-day.” 

* Be filent, I command you! py exclaim- 
ed the conſtable, « I cannot underſtand one 
word in ten you ſay. You might as well 
talk Hebrew or Iriſh, for any thing I can 


learn by your diſcourſe. But I ſuppoſe 


you are one of thoſe cunning ignoramuſes, 


| as we Jlaw-people call them.“ 


« don't know what you mean by ig- 
noramuſes,”” rejoined the tar; “ but I ſuſ- 
pect it is the law- term for a ſailor, and as 
this young man here does not look much 
like an ignoramuſes, you, perhaps, will 
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be better able VP: underſtand him than 


me.” | 


As the conſtable then Ggnified by wy 
lingneſs to hear my account of the affair, 
1 repeated what I have already related, 
-and confirmed the evidence of the ſailor, 
reſpecting the ſex of three of our aſſail- 
ants, whoſe female garb ill diſguiſed their 


maſculine features, and whoſe arms had 


left proofs of their virility on various parts 
of my body. 

When I had finiſhed my narrative, the 
conſtable demanded to know, if any of us 
had any thing more to ſay, by way either 


of accuſation or defence? ard as we all 


replied in the negative, he proceeded to 


ſum up tue evidence.— 

have been five years,” continued the 
conſiable, counting the juſtrum with his 
tobacco-pipe upon he table, © in the of- 


fice 


C 
fice I now hold; and I dare ſay you will 
all allow, that in that time, 1 muſt have ac- 
quired a confiderable portion of Know- 
ledge and experience in my calling.” _ 

* Certainly ! certainly !” repeated the 
females, with much emphaſis ; * and no 
doubt your honour will make a good uſe 
of it in the preſent caſe.” | 

„ have had five years' practice in this 
buſmeſs, continued the conſtable; and 
1 think my underſtanding is not like a 
ſieve, that runs out as faſt as it takes in. 
But for the matter of that, ſelf-praiſe is 
no commendation,' and my duty is to 
execute juſtice. I am none of your long- 
winded, great - talking folks; yet, perhaps, 
I know as much as the beſt of them, and 
Mould make as good a judge as either juſ- 
tice , or alderman 


; but *compart- 
ſons are odious, and as the juſtice and al- 


e 2 derman 
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derman-are what we law-people call incog- 
w nita,1 might as well Have compared my- 
ſelf with a common pariſh-clerk as with 
either of them, for any thing you know of 
their merits. ' Take my word for it, I am 


better able to accommodate your differ- 
ences, than either the alderman or his 
colleague ; but remember I muſt——,” 
Here he patted the palm of his right 
hand with the fore-finger of his left; and 
after waiting ſome time, in expectation 
that his palmiſtry would be noticed, he 
was proceeding to explain its import, 
when he was interrupted by my fellow- 


priſoner.— a | 
J underſtand you,“ ſaid the tar, your 
fingers neither talk Hebrew nor Iriſh ; but 


I am not fool enough to ſwop my money 
for either your law or juſtice. -I have 


not weathered ſo many bitter gales, to 
part 
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part with my money to a land- hark. A 
ſailor is not ſo great a ninny as he is ge- 
nerally taken to be, or at leaſt you will 
not find me one of that deſcription. I 
would therefore recommend you, with- 
out any more delay, to conclude the bu: 
fineſs fairly and ſquarely. But, recollect, 
I'll putt no fees, I won't part with my 
money.“ 

Mou 99 no occaſion, interrupted 
the conſtable, foa ing with indignation, 


* to; be. ſo haſty in your concluſions, Mr. 


Sailor! I would have you to know, 
a man of my capacity and. dignity 1s- not 


to be inſulted in the execution of his of- 


fice by a dirty tarpawling like you: and, 
let me tell you, the law would puniſh, you 
for your behaviour; ſo. you had, better 
make an apology for your conduct, ar, 
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perhaps, you ſhall have reaſon to repent. 
your folly as long as you live,” 
The ſailor anſwered this terrible G 
with a half. ſmile-half- -grin, and diſdain- 
ing to make any verbal reply, he ſuffered 


the man of OO to project, with his ha- 


rangue.— e e ata 
« If I was not a a man, 
wing to accommodate your differences, 
and to hinder you from bringing matters to 
a concluſion, I would not take the trouble 
L do. Depend upon it, another man 
would have had you in irons long before 
this time. But, for my own part, I al- 
ways like to give people time to conſider; 
for then they cannot lay any blame at my 
doors, if they are ſent to Newgate, as I 
have known to have been the caſe, with 
both the accuſer and the accuſed, before 
today. 


6 127) 
to-day. Vou may perhaps think this odd, 
but, let me tell you, I have known in- 
ſtances, where both parties have been 
ſent to the hulks, and moreover, thought 
themſelves very happy that they eſcaped 
tranſportation: for, whatever they might 
think at firſt, they were all ready to alter 
their tone, when the judge told the jury 
he believed them to be all guilty alike. 
Now I would therefore adviſe you to 
ſhake hands, and make the matter up; 
and when you have paid the watchmen 
for their trouble, you may all depart 
about your buſineſs.” 


Nothing can be more reaſonable,” 
cried the women in one voice; © and we 
are all willing to agree to it, provided the 
gentlemen will only contribute their 
ſhares.” e 


The failor and 1 poſitively refuſed to 


04 agree 


A 
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agree to this propoſal, as we choſe rather 


to ſubmit to a temporary inconvenience, 


than to a degrading impoſition. The fe- 
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males, however, entertained very diffe- 


rent ideas; and finding our obſtinacy in- 
vincible, they took upon them to ſatisfy 
the demands of the guardians of the 
night. We were now ſet at liberty, and 
as it was almoſt day-light, I determined 


rather to walk the ſtreets, than go in 
queſt of lodgings at och? an unſeaſonable 
hour. | NG s 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. . 


Hindu 


4 HAD not Ay many yards from the 
watch-houſe, before one of my late anta- 
goniſts came running after me, and laying 
hold of my arm, deſired to have a few 

minutes* converſation with me. I was 
greatly ſurprized at her requeſt, and the 
earneſtneſs with which ſhe repeated it; 
but before I could either grant or refuſe 
her demand, ſhe aſked me if my name was 
Henry ? | ; 

6. Hat F 

She pauſed a few minutes, ſtill graſping 
my arm, and viewing me with eager at- 
tention. I was rivetted to the ſpot where 
I ſtood: I dreaded my own ſuſpicions, 
and dared not to aſk the queſtion, which 
would diſſipate or confirm them. 
6 5 © Willoughby,” 
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by Willoughby,” reſumed my interroga- 
tor, ““ is Four ſurname ?” 

f<It e 

a Oh villain! er! ig 

My doubts and fears were at, 
it was Mrs. Lameſly who accoſted me. 
The ravages of time, and her diſſolute 
courſe of life, had cauſed ſo great an al- H 
teration in her perſon, that it was impol- 
ſible I ſhould have recongniſed her. But 
her voice and her manners were ſtill the 
ſame, and ſhe ſtill continued to cheriſh 
the ſame implacable ſpirit of malice and 
enmity towards me. | 


F 
*3 : 


« Have 1 you?” cried ſhe, 
in a tone of exultation ; © are my eyes 
doomed again to behold you? Accurſed 
monſter | You are more hateful to my 
ſight than hell itſelf could be! I deteſt 
mankind ! but I abhor and deteſt you of. 


all 


( 131 ) 
all mankind the moſt ! I would glory in 


the moſt cruel and lingering puniſhments, 


I would endure them with pleaſure, if I 
did but know that they were : alſo inflited 


upon you!” 


She ſtopped for want of breath. I was 


unable to make any reply to her impreca- 


tions, or withdraw myſelf from her graſp. 


I was faſcinated by the horror of her 
countenance, and knew not how to act, 
to extricate myfelf from her clutches. I 
was afraid if I attempted to uſe violence, 
that her aſſociates,” who were at no 
great diſtance, might come to her aſſiſt- 
ance, and I ſhould be able to make very 
little reſiſtance againſt their united attack. 
As long as ſhe abſtained from force, I 
could conſider her curſes only as the ray- 
ings of madneſs and diſappointment. 
They might appal me, but they could not 

6 6 injure 
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injure, me. There was another motive 
that urged me to liſten to her: I was de- 
ſirous to learn what had become of her 
huſband; whether he was ſtill alive, or if 
his life had expiated his offences. I would 
fain have made theſe enquiries, and added 
others reſpecting her own ſituation. But 
the ſavage fury of her looks, convinced 
me, it would be dangerous to propoſe 
queſtions, which would bring to her re- 
collection the ſcenes of her paſt life, and 
ſerve only ſtill more to irritate her. I 
therefore relinquiſhed my deſign of mak» 
ing any enquiries after her. huſband or 
herſelf, and waited patiently -till ſhe re- 
covered her breath, when ſhe proceeded: 

„Did you think 1 had forgot you? or. 
do you think you can ever be effaced from 
my memory ? No! brutal monſter! I have 
remembered you, and will remember 

TH EIT BE 


WW, 
vou f 1 thought 1 had long ago ric che 
world of a viper; but now I vr make 
fare of it? nel 03 eyort 


As ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt ord this 


aimed a blow at my breaſt with a butcher” 8. 
knife. I fortunately perceived her inten-' 
tion, and warded off the ſtroke. She again 
attempted to ſtab me, and again I defeat - 


ed her deſign. Furious with diſappoint- 


ment, ſhe exerted her whole ſtrength 
againſt me, and repeated her blows with 
ſuch rapidity, that I could no longer ward 
them off. My left arm was wounded in 
ſeveral places, and I received a ſlight cut 
in my breaſt. At length, however, I 
wrenched the inſtrument of deſtruction 
from her hand, and extricated myſelf from 


her graſp. My exertions and loſs of 


blood, had nearly exhauſted my ſtrength: 
I was ſcarce able to walk: and when I 
had 


(„) 


had retreated a few paces, I found my⸗ 


ſelf ſo weak, as to be obliged to ſit down 
on the pavement. I ſtill held the knife 
in my hand, and determined with it to 
protect or avenge my life, ſhould the ti- 
greſs again attack me. She did not ven- 
ture to renew the encounter, but thinking 
her vengeance complete, ſhe haſtened to 
rejoin her aſſociates. | 
On examination, I found my wounds 
to be leſs dangerous than I firft ſuſpected. 
The knife had penetrated the fleſhy part 
of my arm in two or three places; but, as 
the blood ceaſed to flow, I conjectured 
that none of the arteries were wounded. 
I then bound my arm with a hankerchief, 
and finding myſelf able to walk, I went in 
fearch of a ſurgeon to dreſs my wounds. 
It was now broad day-light, and having 
got my arm dreſſed, I began to confider 
8 what 
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what plan would be proper for me to 
purſue. I once thought to go to my 
friend Mr. Launcey, and put myſelf un- 
der his protection. But when I reflected 
how much I was already indebted to him; 
and the little proſpect I had of ever being 
able to repay the obligation, I relinquiſh- 
ed the deſign, and determined to abſtain 
from viſiting him till my wounds were 


healed. My objections againſt returning 


to M*Fraſer were of ſtill greater magni- 
tude. From him I could expett no pity 


or compaſſion. If he did not openly 


triumph in my misfortune, it was more 
than probable, he would ſecretly rejoice 
at it. He might affect to condole with 
me, without feeling any other ſenſations. 
than the malignant pleaſure which envy 
derives from the ſufferings of its victim. 


As my finances demanded the ſtrifteſt 


economy, | 
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economy, I proeured a lodging in one of 
ſplendid palaces of the great, poverty has 
I began to think of making ſome enqui- 


ries after M*Fraſer. Sober reflection had 
diſſipated my reſentment, and I was eager 


( 1360) 
thoſe 'ftreets, where, remote from the 


erected her humble dwellings. In a few 
weeks, my arm was entirely healed, and 


to renew our friendſhip. 

1 determined, however, firſt to pay a 
viſit to Mr. Launcey, and acquaint him 
with the particulars of our quarrel. I 
thought I might ſafely rely on his good 
offices to effect a reconciliation between 
us, ſhould my own endeavours to attain 
that end prove fruitleſs. At all events, 
I judged it of great importance to my 


future welfare, to ſecure his approbation | 


and eſteem. His advice and affiſtance, I 1 
thought, might be of the greateſt utility  « 


101 


0 137. i „ 1.,vinong93 
to me. I admired, I:almoſt, venerated, 
his character; and, far from. conſidering; 
my eſteem for him as the imperfe&, 
growth-of a day, I regarded it as the ma- 
ture production of years. I looked upon 
him as a Mentor, whoſe care would 
foſter, and whoſe experience would guide 
me. He would apply his knowledge of 
the world to my ſervice, and teach me to 
ſhun the rocks of ignorance and vice. 

Theſe were the reße ions that. deter- 
mined me to viſit the hoſpitable roof of 
Mr. Launcey. After the firſt ceremonials 
of falutation were over, I was aſtoniſhed, 
inſtead of a hearty welcome, which I ex- 
pected to have met with, to perceiye he 
treated me with a coolneſs almoſt border- 
ing on the conſines of diſdain. The empty 
compliments of cold civility, were ill 
ſuited to the warm affection I entertained 
| for 
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for him. But I valued his friendſhip too 
much to part without an explanation. 1 
determined, if poſſible, to learn what part 
of my conduct had given him offence {I 
ſuſpected that M Fraſer had miſrepreſent- 
ed our quarrel, and perhaps accuſed me 
of being the author of it. My conjectures 
were interrupted by Mr. Launcey.— 
+ You affect,“ ſaid he, * to wonder at 
the alteration in my behaviour towards 
you: but your own heart muſt tell you 
the cauſe, why I am thus diſtant and re- 
ſerved. If you come with the intention 
to vindicate yourſelf from that load. of in- 
famy which, at preſent, unhappily is at- 
tached to your character, I will moſt wil- 
lingly hear what you have got to advance 
in your defence; and happy ſhall I be, 
if you can wipe away the ſtigma that ad- 
heres to your reputation,” 

OED Confounded 


617390 
Confounded at this terrible exordium, 
Lwas unable to make any reply to it. 


My heart did not reproach me: but ho- 


could. I vindicate myſelf? I knew not 
what was alleged againſt me; and, though 
ſuſpected M*Frafer to be my accuſer, 
I was-unable. to draw any ſatisfactory con- 
cluſion as to the nature of his accuſation. 
The affair of our quarrel was certainly 
not ſo, heinous an offence, as to have been: 
the ſole. cauſe of Mr. Launcey's reſent- 
ment,—He perceived my heſitation, and 
proceeded: 

« To the vice of ingratitude, you have 
added the crime of revenge. Not con- 


tent with abandoning your friend, you 
have betrayed him to his enemies, and 
he now languiſhes in a priſon to gratify 
your malice and reſentment. I once 
thought better of you,: I judged you in- 

. capable 
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capable of ſuch acoumulated villany. But 


vou have deceiyed and diſappointed me: 


you have added one to the catalogue of 
thoſe whom I deteſt. ] deſpiſe the ingra- 
titude of man; but, his revenge awakens 
other feelings.—lt is the midni ght foe, that 
lurks unſeen, unheard, , and unſuſpetted:: 
it is the foul fiend whoſe god is cruelty, 
whoſe: heart is malice, and whoſe ſoul 
diſdains to cheriſh one fingle atom of 
charity, of pity, or of forgiveneſs. —In- 
form me, Sir, of the motives of your com- 
ing, or pollute not my houſe with your 

preſence.“ | 
« I am ignorant -of the meaning or 
cauſe of your reproaches: I know not 
what has given occaſion to this accuſation. 
J may, perhaps, have acted with impro- 
priety, but 1 am guiltleſs of the heavy 
erimes you lay to my charge. Let me 
8 intreat 


| ( mr 

intreat y6u'not*to condemn me unheard; 
and without the means of defence, but 
inform me in what inſtance 1 have been 
ungrate ful or guilty of revenge“ 

« Do you add falſhood to ingratitude 
and revenge? Or do you think your pre- 
tenſions to ignorance can deceive me? 
But J will not trifle with you. M Fraſer 
is in priſon, and it was you who betrayed 
him. Vou yourſelf can beſt explain 
the - motives that occaſioned ſo baſe an 
action; and I will readily admit whatever 
reaſonable palliatives you can advance, to 
juſtify your conduct, or mitigate the in- 
tamy of your character.“ 
I made no reply to theſe charges; but 
only waiting to inquire in what priſon 
M-*Fraſer was confined, I ſet off to learn 


from himſelf the narrative of his misfor- 
tune, and the reaſon why he ſuſpected me 


19 1 4 to 
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of being able. to vindicate my character 


from the aſperſions it laboured under, if 


1 could only learn the grounds on which 


M Fraſer reſted his accuſation. I was 
confident, the evidence he could adduce 


Againft me was at moſt only preſumptive, 


and as ſuch, 1 ſhoutd. _ be able to 


controvert it. 

When ] arrived at the maiſon and en · 
quired for M Fraſer, I was conduQted by 
one of the turnkeys to 'a ſqualid apart- 
ment, whoſe only furniture was a pallet- 
bed, a broken chair, and a disjointed 
table. A narrow window, firmly ſecured 


With iron bars, ſcarcely admitted the 


bleſſings of light and air; and the cold 
walls diffuſed a chilling vapour highly 
pernicious to health. The ſecurity of the 
Priſoner ſeemed to have: been the only 

I object 
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obje&t the architect had. in view; ur hene 
built this miſerable apartment. The con- 
venience, the health and ſatisfadion of 
its unfortunate tenant, were fubordinate 
to that conſideration; and while the 
rigorous policy of the law provided for 
the ſafe cuſtody of the debtor, it ex- 
poſed him to ſickneſs and 3 to 
pain and affliction. | 

M' Fraſer was lying on the pallet-bed ; 
and, as I entered the apartment without 
making a noiſe, he did not perceive me 
until I was ſeated on the bed-fide. We 
were both ſilent for a conſiderable time, 
and both ſeemed unwilling to com- 
mence the conference. I was aſtoniſh- 
ed and grieved at the alteration in 
M Fraſer's looks. He was pale and ema- 
ciated: famine and diſeaſe were marked 
on his countenance, and his eyes ſpoké 
9000 | the 
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the language of anguith and deſpair. At 
firſt he appeared uneaſy at my preſence, 
and beckoned me to begone. But when 
he found I was unwilling to obey his in- 
junctions he raiſed himſelf from the bed, 


and accoſted me thus: 


*« Do you come here to inſult my 
miſery, and ſport with my diſtreſs? Is it 
not ſufficient that by your means I am a 
'priſoner ? But muſt alſo be a ſpedctacle 
to gratify your malice? *Tis a poor 
triumph a ſorry victory !” 

„ Think not, M*Fraſer, that I come here 
to inſult or offend you! was that my mo- 
tive, I ſhould indeed be worthy of all that 
Has been alleged againſt me. But I come 
toſeek juſtice for myſelf, to rectify the falſe 
opinion you have formed of me, and to 
tender you my ſervices and aſſiſtance.” 

“J want not your ſervices, nor will ! 


accept them!“ 


c Let 


at 


le 
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Let me entreat you to think better 
of my offer. You are miſtaken reſpect- 
ing me! I am not the villain you imagine 
me to be ! Some one has deceived you, 
or you deceive yourſelf, If you will but 
inveſtigate my conduct, you will find I 


have been belied, and my innocence will 


be manifeſted, But if you continue to 


cheriſh malicious prejudices, to condemn. Þ- 


me unheard, and to reject what I may have 
to advance in my defence, before you are 
acquainted with its import, I muſt ſubmit 
with patience to your will, and truſt to 
time or accident the vindication of my 
character. 

“ Perhaps an inveſtigation would only 
ſerve the more to blacken that character, 


che unſullied purity of which you are ſo 
anxious to aſſert.” | 


« Truſt me, Sir, I dare encounter the 
VOL, 11, H ſtricteſt 
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ſtrifteſt ſcrutiny, and. am, willing to un- 
dergo the. ſevereſt teſt, to preſerve. that 


which 1 prize beyond my exiſtence, be- 


yond | the gifts of fortune, « or the hopes of 
happineſs.” 
« If you are conſcious of your own in- 


| tegrity, why. do you diſturb the ſolitude 


of a miſerable being? Why do you ſeek 
to add to his infelicity, by your com- 


plaints, your reproaches, and your ſcorn ? 


Suffer me, I beſeech you, ſuffer me to be 
at peace ; trample not on him you have 


| overthrown |! 1 


He uttered theſe words in a tone of 
voice that effectually diſarmed my re- 
ſentment. His inward anguiſh ſeemed 
too powerful for words to expreſs; and 
though he endeavoured to proceed, in- 
voluntary ſighs choaked his voice. I was 
unwilling to interrupt him, as he ſeemed 
Penis - deſirous 


911 
deſirous to * ſomething r more; but, 


before he could recover himſelf, an old 


gentleman, whom 1 knew to de one of 
his former acquaintance and creditors, 
came into the apartment. At the ſight 
of this perſon, M*Fraſer's agitation ſub- 
ſided, and he became calm and collected. 
Turning towards me, he ſaid, he was con- 


tent, as I had now an opportunity to 


vindicate myſelf, if I was innocent of | 


what he laid to my charge. 

I entreated him to bring the matter to 
an iſſue, and not let me remain in ſuſ- 
penſe, when it was in his ones to ex- 
tricate me. 0 22 la ir" | 1 
| Wins acquairited with this gentle 

” ſaid M Fraſer . In his preſence, 

peat ith of being the perſon, who 
informed him of the place of my retreat, 
and who urged him to have me arreſted.” 
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60 Your landlord, Mr. M*Fraſer,” ſaid 
the gentleman, „ was my informant : 
he laid the plan to have you arreſted, 
and communicated it to your other cre- 
ditors, who will all bear teſtimony to the 


truth of what I have ſaid.” 


It is enough! P”” exclaimed M*Fraſer ;* 
I have been duped by a villain, and my 
friend is innocent.” 

We wept, we embraced. The cre- 
ditor was moved at the ſcene: he pitied 
our diſtreſs, and promiſed to uſe his en- 
deavours to alleviate it. When he was 
gone, M. Fraſer informed me, that when 
I parted from him, after our quarrel, he 
went and acquainted the landlord with 


| all the circumſtances that attended it, and 


begged his adyice how he was to act. 
ITbe landlord, after many proteſtations 
of fienddip and ee em n parades 


YA FEA ge 
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him to 1 . Wes: was, Until he 
ſhould hear fome intelligence" of m me, atid 
promiſed him every aſſiſtance it in his Power 
to render his ſituation agreeable and cob. 
fortable. MFraſer then informed nim or 
the diſorder of his affairs, and ſtated! "te 
apprehenlions he was under, Teſt my re- 
ſentment mould lead me to acqaint bis 
creditors with the place of his concedl- 
ment. Theſe ſuſpicions were artfully fo- 
mented by the landlord, who'repreſented 
me a as a perſon capable of the black 
treachery and in gratitude. He then' pro- 
ceeded 1 to ſift M'Fraſer as to the nate 
100 amodint of 25 debts, t he he hai es Au 
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abodes 0 of his credi 1 and bab g iearüt | 
whatever was neceſſary for r 6226s ada | 
he aſſured M*Fiater* "that he need be 
unde er "no apprehenllohs, as He Gouda 
a but" ke ie houtd be able (0 Advallce 
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money ſufticient to ſatisfy them all, foul 
they find him out. This flattering. pro- 
miſe. ſoothed the anxiety of M Fraſer's 
mind, and he made no ſcruple to acquaint 
bis new friend with every particular of 
his former life. | 2911 

Ihree days M Fraſer enjoyed, i 


aa the pleaſing delirium, ariſing from 


the promiſes. and profeſſions of his new 
friend, Happier profpe&s, as he thought, 
opened to his view, and ſociety again was 
about to receive him. Though he diſ- 
truſted, the ſuſpicions he entertained of 


me, he congratulated himſelf that I had 


left him, and attributed a part of his 


misfortunes, from the period I entered 


his ſervice, to the perverſe. deſliny that 
unceaſingly attended me. On the fourth 
day the charm was broken: he was rouſed 
from his dream of happineſs, and plunged 

into 


6 | 
into deeper wretchedneſs than before. 
Two bailiffs entered the houſe, "arreſted 
him at the ſuit of four of his principal 
creditors, and as the landlord refuſed to 
fulfil his. promiſes, they 2 — car- 
ried him to the 


priſon. 

He remained here three days, without 
hearing any intelligence from the land- 
lord, or being able to procure any ſuſte 
nance than what the bounty of a fellow- 
priſoner ſupplied. The cold ſtone floor 

oſ a diſmal apartment, during that time, 
was his only bed; for being unable to pay 
the keeper's fees, he was unworthy (to 
uſe the polite language of a priſon) to 
ſleep in a gentleman's bed. This incon- 
venience was, however, done away by 
the benevolent Launcey, who called at 
the priſon bn a viſit of humanity, and 
perceiving” MFraſer among a multitude 
H 4 of 
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bf bther debtors, . Jearnt 
from Hlttr lie x particulars of his misfortune; 
and * keeper his dethand, 
M-Praſer Was accommodated with the 


apartment wherein I found him; which, 
though ddübtleſs a moſt uncomfortable 


one; was infinitely preferable to many in 
the ſame priſon. Mr. Launcey then 
went to the landlord's, to bring M Fraſer 
his wearing · apparel and books, and learn 
if he intended to abide by his promiſes to 

that unfortunate man. The landlerd in- 


formed Mr. Launcey, that at pfeſent it 


was not in his power to become bail for 
M Fraſer, but that he' would exert his 


influence to procure” his releaſe, if he 


creditors would agree to" mitigate their 
demands; and added, that MPraſer was 


irebted to me for his imptiſonment. 


Mr. Launcey then returned to the 
priſon, 
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Priſon, and commynicated this informa- 
tion to M Fraſer, who agreed with him 
in thinking that I was the .perſon who 
had betrayed. him. Two days after this, 
M Fraſer received a, viſit from the land- 
lord, who again accuſed me of treachery, | 
and to ſtrengthen his accuſation, athrmed, 
that 1 had been at his houſe, and even 
made a boaſt of my W This intel» 
ligence produced a wonderful effect on 
MfFraſer's ſpirits: he had hitherto ſup- 
ported his lot with firmneſs and. reſolu - 
tion, but from this period his fortitude | 
forſook him. He was unable to endure 
the contempt of the world, or bear up 
againſt its ridicule. His education had 
inſpired him with erroneous ideas of his 
own importance, and that ſelf - love 
which finds a place in the nobleſt hearts, 
occupied a large portion of his, and res- 
dy of bamuror WG voaonus. dered 
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dered him miſerable at afflictions, which 
other individuals would have diſregarded 
or deſpiſed. | 
Such was the account T»received from 
M*Frafer, and gathered from my own 
obſervations. I remained in the priſon 
with him till the evening, endeavouring 
to diſpel his melancholy, and to inſpire 
him with fortitude and reſignation. He 
feemed convinced of the truth of my ar- 
guments, but was unable to put them in 
practice: he acknowledged the weakneſs 
of his conduct, but aſſerted his inability 

to amend it. When J took leave of him 
for the night, he made me promiſe to re- 


turn next day, as ſoon as I had waited on 
Mr. Launcey, and acquainted him with 
the agreeable diſcovery that had been 
made of the injuſtice done my reputation. 
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I N the morning I waited on Mr. Laun- 
cey. He received me with the ſame 
coolneſs and reſerve as he had done the 
day before. But when I informed him 
of the circumſtances which led to the 
detection of the landlord's villany, he 
teſtified his ſatisfaction by a hearty ſhake: 
of the hand; and aſſured me, that the 
pleaſure he now felt at the manifeſtation. 
of my innocence, amply counterbalanced 
the uneaſineſs he experienced, when he 
was compelled to charge me with trea- 
chery and baſeneſs. He then propoſed 
that we ſhould both pay a viſit to M Fra- 
ſer, and endeavour, by our conjunct ef- 
forts, to cheer the hours of his impriſon- 


ment. 
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f,“ ſaid he, we cannot diſpel 
our friend's ſorrow, we may at leaſt be 
able to alleviate it. By a thouſand me- 
thods we may condole with, and amuſe. 
him, and while we barricade the avenues 
of fruitleſs and corroding grief, we may 
open the ſources of hope and conſolation. 
We may paint to his imagination the 
probability of happier days, and encou- 
rage him to philoſophize on the troubles 
and misfortunes of life. Should his own 
reaſon and inclination ſecond our endea- 
yours, I doubt not but we ſhall be able 
to reconcile him to his ſituation, to diſſi- 
pate his gloom, and reſtore his wonted 
ſerenity and cheerfulneſs.“ 13 5 
I readily acquieſced with Mr. tunes 8 
obſervations, and added, that I was in 
expeftation ſome means would ſpeedily 
occur, by which M*Frafer would pro- 
cure his liberation. My hopes were 
| principally, 


K. 17 


principally built on the promiſes of the 
creditor, whom I had ſeen yeſterday, 
and whom I knew to be reputed a mati 
of humanity and worth. Mr. Launcey 
ſeemed, © however, inclined to diſtruſt,” 


what he tiled, the vague profeſſions of 


oſtentatious:benevolence. 7 1 090 

Let us, however,“ ſaid he, “ ful 
pend our judgment till we are better 
acquainted with the merits or faults of 
this perſonage. I, perhaps, augur erro- 


neouſly of him: I would willingly think 


ſo; but experience tells me, that his 


hopes are built on a ſhallow foundation, 
whoſe-only dependance is the promiſe of 
a creditor, I have long exerted my little 
powers in the ſervice of the afflicted: I 
have endeavoured to ſooth the ſorrows of 


the unhappy; and if the ſucceſs of my 


efforts has not always been adequate to 
my deſire; have gained ſome knowledge 
WMieqi at. of 
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of the- character of man, ſome inſight 
into the ſprings of his conduct. Believe 
me, my young friend, tis a gloomy pic- 


ture, calculated to inſpire the attentive 


beholder with ſentiments of abhorrence 
and diſguſt. I have ſeen promiſes ne- 
glected, and profeffions of friendſhip for- 
got. The tongue often utters what the 
I fear 
I diſpirit you: I could wiſh to prove a 


heart intends not to execute. 


tying prophet; but I cannot deceive you 
by foſtering hopes, which I do not ima- 
gine will ever be realized. Compaſſion 
and generoſity are ſpecious terms, uſed 
alike by the miſer or the profligate: but 
the practice of theſe virtues is confined 
to a narrow circle; an anonymous few, 
who wiſh not their charities to be di- 
— and whoſe reward is the ſatiſ- 

| 1 faaktion 
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faction that reſults from a conſeious dif 
charge of their duty,” 


He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an em · 
phaſis peculiar to himſelf; they made a 
conſiderable impreſſion on my mind; but, 


as we arrived ſoon after at the. priſon 


where M Fraſer was confined, I had no 
opportunity of delivering my ſentiments. 


We found M Fraſer greatly indiſpoſed. 
He was unable to riſe from his bed, and 
complained of a feveriſh heat, and violent 


pain in his head, which had kept him 
awake the greater part of the night. His 


ſpirits were quite ſunk with his illneſs,: 


and when we endeavoured to enter into 
converſation with him, he appeared un- 
able, from internal weakneſs, to anſwer 


our enquiries. Mr. Launcey propoſed to. 
ſend for a phyſician; and ſuggeſted, in a 
manner that did honour to his humanity, 

i | that 
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that he would defray the expence: but 
the diſapprobation M*Fraſer expreſſed of 


198 FJ 


o 


that deſign, obliged him to relinquiſh, it, 
© Towards noon, /'M*Fraſex appeared 
ſomewhat better, and diſcourſed with us 
on the fituation of his affairs, without ex- 
hibiting any ſymptoms of uneaſineſs or 
regret. We ſtrove to prevail on him to 
take ſome refreſhment, but he anſwered 
us, that he had no defire for food, and 
was afraid that his ſtomach was not ſtrong 
enough to bear any. He thanked Mr. 
Launcey for all the kindneſs and friend- 
ſhip he had ſhewn him, and added, that 
he had no hopes of ever being able to 
repay the obligations he owed him. 
I feel, ſaid M*Fraſfer, an inward 
decay, which no art can cure, and whoſe 
progreſs no medicaments can ſtay. I am 
not ſo far diſguſted of life as to be anxiou 
Woiocb eid ai evsb vangd eds bog 
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to quit it, nor am I ſo OT of its 
charms as to be ſolicitous to preſerve it. 

1 lock forward with indifferente and 
apathy. To me, death preſents no hortors, 
life exhibits no allurements. Sicknefs 
and diſtreſs have wrought this alteration 
in my mind; they have taught me to 
weigh, in equal ſcales, the advantages 
and hardſhips of life. To you, Wil. 
loughby, I have behaved with harſfi- 


neſs and unkindneſs. I ſuſpected yu 


unjuſtly, and treated you as my enemy! 
But if you will conſider the circumſtances 
that induced me to ſuſpect you, you will 
find I was deceived, and you will forgite 
me. Alas! it is not in my power to add 


1 7 N S} i þ1 1 985 5 


more.“ 
I afſured M Praſer of my perfect for- 
giveneſs, and told him that L yet expected 

* many happy days in his ſociety. 
e Why, 
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Why, my friend,” ſaid Mr. Launcey, 
«, do you ſuffer imaginary evils to diſtreſs 
you? Why do you give way to unavailing 
melancholy ? Had you not better cheriſh 
and indulge the hope, that brighter proſ- 
pects may ſpeedily open to your view? 
T hough misfortune has hitherto attended 
you, ſhe may perhaps now forſake you, 
and her perſecution may be at an end. 
But if you ſuffer deſpair and melancholy 
to reign ſovereigns over your heart, though 
fortune ſhould open to you her ampleſt 
ſtores of comfort and enjoyment, you 
would not be benefited by them on you 
they would be beſtowed in vain.“ 


M*Frafer ſiniled, but made no reply. 


On you,” repeated Mr. Launcey, 
they would be beſtowed in vain. But 
tet me aſk you, why do you deſpair? 
Why do you abandon yourſelf to fruitleſs 

grief? 
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grief? Vou may reply, you cannot ſtem 
the tide of adverſity; you are unable to 
oppoſe its overwhelming torrent. But, 
I anſwer, you are capable of reſiſtance, 
and ought not to ſubmit without the moſt 
vigorous ſtruggle. It is weakneſs, or folly, 
or madneſs, to think of reſigning all claims 
to happineſs, without making ſome efforts 
to retrieve it, ſome endeavours to recover 
it, 1 0n | 

As Mr. Launcey uttered this laſt ſen- 
tence,, M*Fraſer ſtretched his arm from 
under the bed-cloaths, and graſping the 
hand- of his adviſer, in a faint tone re- 
plied, that he was ſenſible of the truth of 


his remarks, but was too much exhauſted 


to profit by them. He ſaid, his ſtrength 


and ſpirits were gone, and no ſtruggles 
of his could recal them. 


Mes 


Cat) 
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, 10 Launceythen preſſed him e 
ſome medical advice; and urged in ſtrong 
terms ixlie dangei of delay; but M. Fraſer 
again dechned the propoſal. At length, 


hd wever, after much importunity, he 


agreed; that, if ke Was not better in the 
morning, a phyſidian ſhould" be ſent for. 
We alſo prevailed on him to drink a little 
warm wine and water, which Mr. Laun- 
dey procured from a een * 


lic-houſſ 67 Ho no 


We remained . him till the time af 
ſhutting up the priſon. I would willingly 
have ſtaid with him all night, but he ob- 
ſerved with a ſmile, that the air of a 
priſon was prejudicial to the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitutions, and might poſſibly do me 
more harm than the tender's hold, or the 
regulations of captain Namur.He therefore 
polyrely re refuſed to permit me to remain 

with 
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with him, and, as at that time, I did not 
apptehend him to be dangerouſſy ill, I 
acquieſced with his deſi tee... 

On the morning of the following day, 
Mr. Launcey and I again repaired to the 
priſon.” We only came time enough to 
witneſs the laſt moments of M Fraſer's 
life. Our friend was in the agonies of 
death when we arrived. He: was in- 
ſenfible of our care and attention ; and, 
though Mr. Launcey immediately ſent 
for a phyſician, all medical aid was in 
vain. M*Fraſer expired in lefs than an 
hour after our arrival, 
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2, CHAPTER IX. 

Fr OM this period I became a re- 
fident with Mr. Launcey. Under his 
care I purſued my literary ſtudies with 
profit, and ſome degree of reputation; 
and I alſo ſpent my time in a manner 
moſt agreeable to my habits and inclina- 
tion. I was placed beyond the preſſure 
of want, and even accumulated a little 
ſtock, to ſupply the unforſeen exigencies 
of accident, or ſickneſs. The generous 
diſpoſition of my friend, anticipated and 
gratified my deſires; he embraced every 
opportunity to render my ſituation com- 
fortable, and ſeemed more anxious to 
ſecure my happineſs, than to promote his 
own, As I became more acquainted 
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with his character, the more reaſon I had 
to admire and eſteem it: but my eſteem - 
did not flow from inconfiderate affection, 
nor was my admiration the effect of blind 
partiality. They reſulted from experience 
and proofs, from repeated acts of con- 
tinued and unabating friendſhip. At his 
inſtigation I undertook this narrative, and 
my labour was enlivened by his appro- 
bation, But, alas! too ſoon was I de- 
prived of his aſſiſtance! tog — was 1 


5 bereft of his advice ! 
$ Happy in the ſociety, and under the 
$ protection of this worthy friend, near two 


d years. of undiſturbed. enjoyment rolled 
y ſpeedily away. 80 kindly, fo humbly, 
* were his favours diſpenſed, J ſcarcely 
conceived myſelf a de pendant upon his 
bounty, I ſcarcely felt I was beholden to 
him for my ſupport. When I wanted 

to 
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to expreſs my gratitude, to acknowledge 
the obligations I owed him, he would 
«gently rebuke me, and anſwer, that the 
"Pleaſure he derived from my company 
amply repaid him. © Conſider,” he would 
ſay, «© you contribute largely to my hap- 
pineſs and ſatisfaction; you enliven many 
an hour, which would otherwiſe hang 
heavy on my hands ; you chaſe from my 
dwelling, melancholy and ſadneſs, and 
your converſation tends to alleviate thoſe 


, 
{ 
| 


bitter reflections, which too frequently 
ſteal upon my mind. It is therefore only 
juſtice that I ſhould endeayour to make 
| you ſome recompence; and how can I 
| better do it, than by acting in ſuch a 
manner as enſures my own enjoyment, 
and at the ſame time advances your's?” 
The life of this ſingular man, was de- 
voted to the exerciſe of benevolence, and 
the 
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the fervice bf che e Though iis 
fmallneſs of his annuity, retained his cha - 

rlties within narrow böundssdyet he ens 
an effectual benefactor to the diſtreſſed, 
by exerting his perſonal ſervices in their 
behalf. His advice and ſervice were 
alchays at their command, and often ef. 
fefted more than pecuniary aid could 
have done. Without the leaſt mixture 
of pride; haughtineſs, or oſtentation, in 
his manners, he commanded reſpe& and 
love; and in the haunts of miſery; where 
he was well known, the moſt abandoned 
of mankind could bleſs the name of 
Launcey. 92%) +1191 wor 
Towards the cloſe of the ſecond year 
of my reſidence with Mr. Launcey, he 
fell a victim to his exceſſiye humanity. 
At that time, a fever, known, by the 
| name of the gaobdiſtemper, raged, ig Ne- 


Vol. 11 1 gate, 
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gate, and daily carried off a number of its 
wretched inhabitants. On this occaſion, 
the benevolent . zeal, of Mr. Launcey, 


prompted him to pay unremitted atten- 
tion to the ſick in that miſerable manſion; 


and relying on the goodneſs of his con- 
ſtitution, he neglected to take thoſe pre- 
eautions, which are eſteemed preſerva- 
tives againſt contagious diſtempers. He 
caught the fever, and though every me- 
dial aſſiſtance was rendered him, he 
died in three days from its firſt appear- 
ance. In him, I loſt a ſincere friend, and 
an affectionate and judigious adviſer.— 
His memory is dear to me, but I muſt 
draw a yeil over my affliction, and repreſs 
the overflowings of my heart. 

The ſuddenneſs of Mr. Launcey's death, 
| prevented him making a will. He had, 
indeed, , little to leave, but that little 

0 (a(s' >. 1 he 
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he intended to have beſtowed upon me. 


The loſs of his property did not give me 
much concern, I only lamented to think, 


that it had fallen into the hands of thoſe, 
who during his life-time, had treated him 


with every ſpecies of barbarity and in- 
humanity, who had unceaſingly ſought 


his deſtruction, and endeavoured to effet 


his ruin. I was ſorry that the little pro- 
perty of my friend, ſhould fall into hands 
like theſe ; and I lamented to think that 
his papers, which were intended for the 
inſtruction and benefit of mankind, ſhould 
go into the poſſeſſion of men, who, un- 
acquainted with their value, would moſt 
probably commit them to the flames. I 
had, however, no remedy: the law was 
in favour of my adverſaries, and J ſub- 
mitted with patience. 
After Mr. Launcey's death, I took an 
I 2 obſcure 
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obſcure lodging, and continued without 


interruption, though without any con- 
ſiderable degree of ſucceſs, my profeſſion 
of an author. The profits of my pen 
were not equal to my expenditure, and 
though I lived with the utmoſt frugality; 
I was obliged to broach the little ſtore I 
had accumulated during my. abode- with 
Mr. Launcey. The melancholy: that 
preyed on my ſpirits, pervaded my writ- 
ings, and my employer (the Magazine 


editor) complained that I no longer gave 


ſatisfaction to his cuſtomers. 

..« Your eſſays,“ - ſaid he, © like the 
homilies of the archbiſhop of Grenada, 
begin to flag; they want the pointed 
ſharpneſs and critical aſperity they for- 
merly: poſſeſſed, and are no longer men- 
tioned but in terms of ridicule and con- 
tempt. The ſorrowful is ſo predominant 
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in your tales, that they no longer afford 
any entertainment to my readers; and 
Tg aſſure you, unleſs you retrieve your 
credit, I ſhall be obliged to employ 
ſome other perſon Who can ſuit me 

better.“ len 2k A 

. I promiſed to endeavour to amend the 
faults he complained of; and added, that 
my failure muſt be attributed to the agita- 
tion of my mind, not to any want of in- 
duſtry or care. In ſpite, however, of theſe 
profeſſions, my next performances gave my 
employer as little ſatisfaction as my for- 
mer ones had done, and he told me, he 
could afford to give no more than half 
the uſual price for them. This informa- 
tion alarmed my pride; and I ſuſpected 
that the editor undervalued my produc- 
tions, in hopes that my neceſſities might 
urge me to let him have them at a 


13 low 
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low rate: He was, however, diſappoint- 
ed; for F peremptorily refuſed to ſell them 
except at the uſual price, and as his ob- 
ſtinacy was equally invincible, we parted 
without coming to any agreement. 


The principal ſource of my ſupport 
as now cut off, and I had the mortifica- 
tion, after applying to ſeveral bookſellers 
to find my productions uniformly reject- 
ed. My affairs grew daily more embar- 
raſſed; want ſtared me in the face, and 
deſpair preſented to my mind, a frightful 
train of imaginary evils, which diſtreſſed me 
more, perhaps, than real calamities could 
have done. They ſhed. their morbid in- 
fluence over every thing I undertook, and 

' defeated my beſt concerted deſigns: they 
prevented my. exertions, and cauſed me 
to abandon myſelf to fruitleſs melan- 
choly. I reflected on the misfortunes of 
7 M Fraſer, 


. 

M Fraſer, and dreaded to think how ſoon 
they might fall to my lot. As yet I was 
indebted to no perſon: it was not in the 
power of a rapacious creditor to deprive 
me of my liberty for his paltry gold. But 
ſtill I knew not how long I might be able 
to preſerve my independence; and as my 
little ſtock diminiſhed, the proſpect grew 
more diſmal. D Uu 01 


At length, wearied with repeated diſ- 
appointments, I reſolved to quit my na- 
tive land, and ſeek the bleſſings of the | 
fickle goddeſs in a foreign country. Eng- 
land no longer afforded me any proſpect 
of ſupport. I determined to viſit France; 
and having acquired a knowledge of the 
language from my mother, which was af- 
terwards improved by converſation with 
M*Frafer, I thought I might be able to 
procure employment in Paris. 
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For this purpoſe, I agreed! With the 
epa of à veſſel to work for my paſſage 
to Havre-de-Grace, from which place 1 
could eaſily walk to Paris. So reſolutely 
was I bent on the execution of this ſcheme, 


that 1 fold all my books, and converted 


into caſh the greater part of my wearing- | 
apparel, reſerving only what I judged” 
would be neceſſary for my journey. One 
afternoon, as I was going over Tower- 
"Hill, to enquire of the captain when he 
expected the veſſel would be ready to 
ſail, I was ſtopped by a young man dreſ- 
ſed in a genteel ſuit of mourning, who 
demanded if iny name was Willoughby ? © 

F anſwered in the affirmative, and at 
that inſtant diſcovered it was my friend 
and ſhipmate Monthermer who accoſled 
me. After the firſt ſalutations of joy were 
over, Monthermer propoſed we ſhould 


adjourn 


( 177 ) 
adjourn to ſome private place; and, as 
he had no fixed reſidence of his on, he 
readily. agreed ta accompany m4, te 
Duin 255646. 0tDs 

When we arrived at my garret, 1 | 
thermer requeſted to be informed of the 
particulars of my eſcape from the hoſ- 
pital at Kingſton, and alſo what had be- 
fallen me ſince that period. I immedi- 
ately complied with his requeſt, and con-. 
cealed nothing from him, except my 
intention of viſiting France, which I re-; - 
folyed not to. acquaint him with, until 
every thing was ready for my departure. 

It was late in the evening before I fi- 
niſhed my narrative; and as Monthermer 
ſuſpeQed I had not had a very excellent 
dinner, he propoſed. that I ſhould get 
ſomething for our ſuppers ; deſiring me, 
at the ſame time, not to be; uneaſy about 
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paying for it, as he hoped he had-caſh 
ſufficient to ſupply. us both. He then 
pulled gut a purſe containing twenty-two 
guineas, and ſome odd ſilver, and putting 
the whole of it into my hand, he entreat- 
ed me to help myſelf to as much as I 
wanted. I was too much affected, at 
this ; ad of friendſhip, to make any reply 


| for ſome time ; at length, I thanked him 


for his kindneſs, and added, that though 
I certainly ſtood in need of money, I 
could not think of taking any from him, 
before, I was well convinced he could 
ſpare it, without any inconvenience to 
himſelf. 

« Perhaps,” ſaid Monthermer, © you 
diſtruſt my friendſhip, or are dubious of 
my honeſty. I do not blame you for your 
ſuſpicions: I however aſſure you they are 
ill founded, and you injure yourſelf, not 

| me, 


690 
me, by harbouring them. Let us take 
ſome refreſhment, and I will then relate 


the circumſtances that have happened to 


me ſince we parted.” _ A 

To this propoſal I readily aſſented, and 
having procured ſome meat from a cook's 
ſhop, Monthermer and I made a hearty 
ſupper. When we had finiſhed, I remind- 
ed him of his promiſe to relate what had 
befallen him ſince he left the Bellona. 
« You will then be freed from your ſuſ- 
picions,” replied Monthermer, who began 
a relation of his adventures, as follows : 
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«ha W wen I returned on board the 
Bellona, and found you had made your 
eſcape from the hopital, my ſituation be- 
came more irkſome, more intolerable than 


ever. I had no one to whom 1 could un- 
| boſom my griefs and diſtreſſes, or in whoſe 


converſation I could take delight. The 
noiſy mirth of my ſhipmates increaſed, 
rather than repelled, the gloomy anguiſh 
of my mind, and ſullen deſpair had almoſt 
extinguiſhed thoſe ſparks of hope and ex- 
peCtation, which animate and cheer the 
wretched and oppreſſed. To exiſt was 
no longer defirable. Friendlefs and com- 
fortleſs, bereft of all the enjoyments of 
liberty and life, I thought to eſcape from 


the malice and perſecutions of fortune. 
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and ſeek, in the unknown regions of death, 


a ceſſation from miſery and exiſtence.— 
Sorrowful as the reflection was, that life 
was become a burden, and death the 
only. proſpect of releaſe, ſtill I had the 
conſolation, in every ſtage of my misfor- 
tunes, to think, that fortune could not 
purſue me beyond the barrier of the 
grave, nor her accurſed agents tear me 
from its awful ſanctuary !—There the 
toud howling of the tempeſt is never 
heard, nor the hand of the oppreſſor 
telt ! 
But Bigotry has forged chaing for our 
enflavement, and Superſtition, her ſiſter, 
endeavours to. rivet them on our minds. 
I felt perhaps the influence of both, while 
| was unwilling to admit the authority of 
either. My mind fluctuated between the 
calls of inclination and juſtice : I doubted 
whether 
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whether 1 had yet attained the acme of 


wretchedneſs, or whether I was placed 
beyond the reach of future enjoyment and 
uſefulneſs whether the miſery of my 
ſituation could juſtify my intention, or 


whether I was reſponſible to myſelf alone 


for my exiſtence. 

Dread Being!“ I exclaimed, if 
thou doſt exiſt, whoſe power my feeble 
imagination can ill define, and in whoſe 


eyes the oppreſſor and oppreſſed, the maſ- 


ter and the ſlave, are alike; behold with 
pity, and direct the wandering ſteps of thy 
creature. Compaſſionate my ſufferings, 
and temperate the draught of affliction 
to the meaſure of my fortitude and pa- 
tience. Such was my prayer. My reſo- 
lution was, however, fixed. I determined 


no longer to endure the preſſure of tyran- 


ny and calamity. The day arrived on 
99 7 which 


618300) 
which 1 reſolved. to bid farewel to the 
troubles, uncertainties, and expectations 
of life. I felt a degree of cheerfulneſs to 
which I had long been a ſtranger; and 
the thoughts of being ſo near the end of 
my journey, made me almoſt wiſh to 
quicken my pace, that I might arrive 
at the goal a few hours ſooner than I firſt 
intended. ; 
It happened on the morning, that our 
pinnace was ordered to proceed to Old 
Harbour, to impreſs the crews of ſome 
merchantmen that were taking in their 
lading at that port; and as I was ſtation- 
ed to the pinnace, I was obliged to go 
upon the expedition. When we arrived 
at Old Harbour, we went on board the 
different veſſels, to ſearch for men, but 
they had fortunately deſerted their ſhips, 
and preſerved their liberty by flight. 
5 Our 


. 


Our lieutenant, when he found the mer- 
chantmen abandoned by their crews, 
ordered us to pull for the landing 
place; concluding we ſhould, at leaſt, 
be able to pick up ſome ſtragglers at the 
village, or gain intelligence of the route 
they had taken. 

f « After we came on ſhore we were di- 
vided into three parties, each under the 


q command of an officer; and whilſt the 

| : . other two ſearched the village, the party 

{| to which I belonged was directed to ſcour 

b a parcel of negro-huts, that were about 

i the diſtance of three quarters of- a mile 

| from the landing-place. The road to the 

| , | negro habitations lay in the midſt of a 

q little foreſt of mangrove- trees, throu gh 
which a ſwamp, dignified with the name 

þ of a river, flowly diſcharged its putrid 

waters into the ocean, leaving its noxious D 

j Ty effluvia 
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effluvia to generate and; nurture: the, mi- | 
croſcopic inhabitants of the air, of which 
myriads are ſcarce ſufficient to reveal their 
exiſtence to unaſſiſted ſight. | . 

„The heat of the day was exceſſive, 
and not a breath of air could penetrate 
the thickets by which we were ſurround- 
ed. Faint, and wearied with fatigue, I 
lagged behind my ſhipmates, reflecting on 
the diſappointments, the many and ſe- 
vere afflictions, that had fallen to my lot; 
and the ſolemn renunciation of my exiſt- 
ence that 1 ſhortly intended to make, 
Amidſt theſe reflections, I was ſeparated 
from the view of my ſhipmates, by a ſud- 
den winding of the road; and though. I 
was only a few yards diſtant from them, 
| conceived/ the idea, that it might be 
poſſible for me to make my eſcape. Mx 
hopes rekindled at this project, animated 
my 
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my: ſpirits, baniſhed wearineſs and fatigue 
from my limbs, and inſpired me with an 


energy to act, and a promptitude to con- 


cent, what, at a leſs perilous ſeaſon; I 
ſhould have deemed impracticable. As 


no time was to be loſt, I immediately 


ſtruck out of the path, and haſtening to 
the river, plunged myſelf up to the neck 
in its friendly waters, taking care to co- 
ver my head with the ſedges that grew 
on its banks. In this diſagreeable ſitua- 


tion I remained near two hours, without 


hearing any thing of my ſhipmates, or 
daring to raiſe my head from its unpleaſ- 
ant poſition : but, as I began to think that 
they had returned to the landing-place, 
by ſome different route, I ventured to 


wade over to the oppoſite bankof the river, 
and again concealed myſelf beneath the 
f s ſed ges, 
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ſedges, with which the. wu Abus 
u enn beni bo ea 
1; had's not 1 beneath the ſnhel. 
ter of my new covert, before I heard the 
the trampling of feet, and plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed the voices of the lieutenant and 
officer, wha commanded the party to 
which I belonged. They halted near the 
ſpot. where I lay concealed, and, for fome 
time, ſeemed to be conſulting what ſteps 
they ought next to purſue, — The raſcal 
is not far off, cried the officer; © and 
we ſhall be ſure to find him, if we only 
keep a good look-out; for dam'me I ha'nt 
been twenty yards from this ſpot, ſince 1 
firſt loſt ſight of him.“ The lieute- 
nant replied, I with I had my tarrier 
here, he would ſoon ſmell my gentleman | 
out: but, perhaps the fellow is drown- 
ed,” Then,“ interrupted the other, 
| © he 
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© he will be a rare meſs for the alligators, 
it our purſer will be glad at the 
news.“ A loud laugh followed this wit- 
ticiſn, and a volley of oaths concluded 
their dialogue. 

To my inexpreſſible joy, they ſhortly 
afterwards departed, muttering venge- 
ance, however, ſhould they be ſo for- 


tunate as to find me, and ſwearing to 
| fearch the whole iſland, before they 


would fuffer me to efcape. I remained 
in my hiding-place until it was almoſt 
dark; and then conchuding that I was no 
longer in any danger of being purſued, 
I forded the river, and followed the road, 
which, as I before ſaid, led to the negro · vil. 
lage, from whence, it was my intention, 
to go over to the north ſide of the iſland, 
where 1 ſhould be certain to- mect with 


ſome ſhips in the merchants' ſervice. -// 
60 You 


. Vw 
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= You have often remarked; and I be- 


heve with trutb, that in the tropical re- 
gions, the moon ſhines with greater luſtre 
and brightneſs, than in the milder zones. 
The purity of the atmoſphere, perhaps, 
occaſions the difference. On this even- 
ing, not a ſingle cloud intercepted the 
rays of light, which diverged from the lu- 
minary of the night: every ſtar glittered 
with unuſual ſplendour, and every planet 
ſeemed a little moon. The cooling breeze 
that deſcended from the mountains, re- 
freſhed and ſtrengthened my exhauſted 
limbs: hope, and the enjoyment of new- 
acquired liberty, added vigour and efficacy 
to my bodily ſtrength; and all the ex- 
hilarating ideas that fancy could create, 
were preſent to cheer: and enliven my 
ſolitary peregrination. I paſſed through 
the negro village without interruption ; 
po 1 | and, 
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and, having the lofty ſummits of the Blue 
mountains for my guides, I purfued my 
route, without making enquiries, or ſeek- 
ing any other _ than the direct line to 
the mountains. 

„The 1 me was calcu- 
lated to impreſs pleaſing images upon my 


mind: my heart beat in uniſon with 


them, and readily admitted their genial 
influence. The vegetable world ſeemed 
revived, and breathed its fragrant odours 
to refreſh the animal creation, yet lan- 
guid or diſpirited with the heat or toil of 
the day, The gently falling dew moiſtened 
and quenched the parched earth, and the 


brooks that diſtilled from the fides of the 
hills, could now wander through the 


vallies unabſorbed. The rude ſong of 
the flave was chanted by a thouſand 
echos, and his harſh muſic modulated by 

Ard 0 
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the breeze. Alas! hard is the lot of that 
man, who is obliged to eke his hours of 
recreation from the ſcanty portion of time 
allotted to fleep and refreſhment! Vet 
cheerfulneſs was attendant on the fong 
of the ſlave, and the loud laugh prozlaim- 
ed him thoughtleſs of to-morrow. 
, * I walked, without ſtopping to take 
1 any reſt, all night, and about day-break, 
d I found myſelf at the foot of the Blue 
s mountains. I was exceſſively faint for 
a. vant of food, as I had taſted nothing ſince 
the morning of the preceding day, and I 
was alſo much exhauſted with the vio- 
lent exertions I had made during the 
night. My care was now to find a place 
where I might ſatisfy my hunger, and reſt 
ſheltered from the ſcorching heat of the 
Prey ſun, 122 when evening came, 
”— might 


2 ens. 2 


„ With this intention; I, followed the 
direction of a foot-path, which led me 
to a little hovel, ſheltered beneath a grove 
of pimentos, and adorned with a garden, 


the torrid zone. Seeing no one near the 


negro-· woman, who was fanning a few em- 
bers, on which an earthen- pot was placed. 


wanted me to be gone; but I ſoon. diſ- 


XII am hungry and fatigued,” {aid I, 


& © 
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1 wigh recommence 188 _ freſh and 


vigorous. WQUOT TULY dot hon vag. 


rich in all the luxurious productions of 
hovel, I went in, and found only an old 
The reſt of its inhabitants were working 
in the plantation. At firſt, the old wo- 


man was ſtartled at my preſence, and 


pelled ber fears, and explained the true 
motives of my viſit. 


give me ſomething to eat, and let me 
remain 
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remain under the ſhelter of your hut, till 
the heat of the day is ſpent, and I will 
repay you for your trouble.” _ 


 '<.+;Maffa,' replied the old flave, Cs 


got very little morſel to eat myſelf: but 
nebber mind, often neger hab nothing at 
all to eat; fo, maſla, you eat to-day,: and 
Galla will do without meat. Ves, maſſa! 
Galla got good heart, though Galla only 
poor black woman, poor {lave.' 
In this manner the good creature ran 
on for ſome time, endeavouring, with the 
little ſkill in language ſhe poſſeſſed, to de- 
monſtrate, that ſhe differed as much in 
feeling and humanity, from the generality 
of females in poliſhed ſociety, as ſhe did 
in complexion or perſonal charms. 

* Beneath the ſooty ſkin of this old Af. 
rican, was hid a heart that nature had 
faſhioned from her richeſt clay, and en- 
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dowed with the rare germs of bene volence 
and compaſſion. At the recital of my 
tale, the tears of pity gliſtened in her eyes, 
_ whoſe animation the hand of forrow had 


not been able to deface, nor the rheum 
5 of age to deſtroy. Though melancholy 


was marked on her countenance, and her 


4 body almoft bent to the earth, with the 
| preſſure of years and afflictions, ſtill ſhe 


Was alive to the dictates of compaſſion; 
could ſympathiſe with the miſeries of 


| others; and, as far as her feeble. power 


extended, was anxious 10 exert it in the 
ſervice of diſtreſs. 


| pp With the aſſiſtance of a few ſticks ſhe 


| 105 her pot boil, and having put ſome 


plantains among the aſhes, ſhe went out 
to milk a goat that was browling near the 


door. She ſoon returned, and ſpread on 
: the humble rf * earth, a breakfaſt, 


on 


* 
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bn which luxury herſelf ſometimes conde- 
Teends to feed. It conſiſted of goat's milk 
and coffee. The Plantains ſupplied the 
place of bread, and were a good ſuoce · 
duaneum, or at leaft my appetite was in 
io humour to find | fault with its enter- 
. 
- theſe viands. I was conducted by the old 


woman to a little cloſet, where, on the 
f floor, a mat was made to anſwer the pur- 
. poſe of a bed, and a truſs of hay ſupplied 
| the luxury of a pillow. The heat of the 
climate rendered bed-cloaths unneceſlary, 
ws and the fatigue of wy limbs ſoon diſpoſed 
" me to ſleep. 
* My repoſe was, however, ſhort and 
8 unquiet. The agitation of my mind 
wa awoke me, and ſymptoms of a fever, 
ſt, e e erding Hiſt and quick pulle 
In 5 


k 2 plainly 
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plainly indicated, made me almoſt re- 
pent that I had undergbne ſuch toll and 
danger, to fall, perhaps, t' ſpeedy victim 


to inexbrable diſeaſe. In my preſent 
tuation, it was impoffible for me to 
prbture any medical uſſiſtaner, to check 
the progreſs of my diſeaſe. My whole 
fortune ſcarcely àmoun ted to chrbe dollars, 
and a very few days“ ſicknefs would 
conſume a much larger ſum. Beſides I 
was afraid my poor hoſteſs would not dare 
to let n me remain under her roof; without 
"the permiſſi on of her maſter, or overſeer, 
whoſe hearts, perhaps, diſdained to har- 
our! one fingle, ſolitary virtue: 
"Wo Perplexed with theſe ideas, and tor- 

mented with the pains of my diſtemper, 
which'rapidly increaſed, 1 determined to 
depart from the hut, W hilſt my limbs were 
Fet capable of performing their offices, 
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and ſeek me ſhelter of CG friendly | 1 
where, remote from the habitations of 
man, nature might fight her on battles. 
Full. of this reſolution, .I;weng in queſt, of 
my. hoſteſs, to repay her for the trouble I 
had cauſed her; and, as I thought, for 
me laſt time to gaze on a fellow being 
whoſe ſorrows: were ſuperior to my o, 
but whoſe heart was ſtill alive to the calls 
of compaſſion and humanity, and pa- 
tiently awaited that period, when death 
ſhould depri ve her of the power of bene- 
fiting a ſellow - creature. 

I found her weeding the 01 that 
ſupplied the luxurious palate of her maſ- 
ter; a child was playing by her ſide, un- 
conſcious of the ſtock of miſery that ava- 
rice; had in ſtore to, pour on its devoted 
bead. I.ſtood. for ſome time unperceiv- 
ed, and contemplated the irkſome labour 

* 3 of 
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of the one, and the thoughtleſs {port of . 
the other. Fancy aſſiſted my meditation, 
and added twenty years to the picture 
that Was before me. Galla was no 
more: the grave had received her ſorrowa, 
and looſened ber bonds. - But che tender 
limbs of the ſporting innocent were ripen⸗ 
ed to manhood, and the fmile of health 
and joy, that ſat on his cauntenance, was 
changed, to the frown. of dejection and 
burden, which his tottering limbs could 
ſearce ſuſtain. The tears of anguiſh guſh- 
ed into his eyes, but manly. pride refuſed 
to give them vent; and as he ſtruggled to 
conceal his feelings, I obferved' a half- 
ſuppreſſed convulſive ſob eſcape his lips. 
I thought he quickened his pace, and as 
he paſſed by me, I ſaw his meagre back 
tre on ct furrowed 
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furrowet with the nnen of bir accurſed 
taſk-maſters;— Pp ltc, 9:91 
„ could no longer purſe the figure 
my imagination had painted.—A thick 
darkneſs overſhadowed my eyes: my legs 
were unable to ſupport me, and an 
ſenfeleſs to the earth EN 
When I recovered my ſenſes, I was 
lying on the matted bed: the old woman 
was ſeated on the floor by my fide, and 
with one hand ſupported my head, while' ; 
with the other ſhe chafed my temples with 
the cooling juice of the lime. I was un- 
able to thank her for her kindneſs ; diſ- 
eaſe had deprived me of the power of 
utterance ; but perhaps the mute grati-" 
tude of my countenance was more ex- 
preflive of my feelings than a thouſand 
words could have been. I ſoon, Hhow- 
ever, relapſed into my former ſtate of in- 
C4 ſenſibility ; 
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es Hepſibilitp my fever increaſed; a and forthree 
| 1: flays, death ſeemed. at hand to relieve my 

afflitions, ; But my hour was not yet 
come. On the fourth day, all dangerous 


* 
** 


- ſymptoms left me my appetite returned, 
my Spirits. and hopes revived, and want 
; of ſtrength was the only impediment that 
© retarded my journey. wo E 
% At the expiration of ten days I; was 
2 [1perſoAily recoyered, and intended in the 
evening to take my leave of the hoſpitable 
Galla. I had, with much entreaty, pre- 
valled on her to accept the half of my 
le fartpne. 1; was willing the ſhould 


s 3" @ © 5 


| ſhe had 22 n ah no > defies: that 
-::death would ſoon. reſtore her to the land 
;-of|;her fathers, and the Fighraees.0 of her 


chudren. She. then. related the prin neipal 
eyents of her life. They were ſhort and 


| melancholy. 
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melancholy. The morning of her exiſt- 
ence: had been ſpent in the enjoyment of 


| liberty, but a long period of llavery was 
aggravated by its remembrance, and paſt 


bappineſs redpubled preſent miſery. 


4 # 


me, What buſineſs have you here? and 


* 


Whillt I was liſtening with attention 


to her ſimple, unaffected tale, and ſighing 


over her griefs and misfortunes;\my"oc- 


cupation was interrupted by the ap- 


pearance of a tall middle-aged man, 
whoſe haughty de portment ſeemed to in- 


dicate him a perſon of authority. He 


Was the firſt of my W had ſeen 


ſince my eſcape. 


40 6 Pray, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 


Who gaxe you permiſſion to come into my 
houſe F 

at Sickneſs drove 1 me e here, and this 
kind old woman has nurſed me, and per- 


50 mithca me to reniain 1 under her roof.” 


15 
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« © Kind, indeed! But my Whip ſhall 


repay her kindneſs, and if you do not in- 


ſtantly begone, you wan ſhare it with 
her.“ * vo LOIBYELYE : 
His hand was uplifted to fcourge my 
benefactreſs: the venerable, hoary head, 
whoſe eyes had wept the return of ſe- . 
venty ſummers, could afford her no pro- 
tection from this demon of inhumanity. 
Already the blood trickled down her aged 
back, before I could fly to her aſſiſtance. 
"Oy © Monſter PI exclaimed, deſiſt . LT 
At this moment, anger and madneſs 
ſtrengthened and invigorated my Umbs, 
and had I had a tyger for my antagoniſt, 
I would have encountered him, I would 5 
have hazarded my life to reſcue ny bene⸗ | 
factreſs. I ſeized the human monſter. by: 
the throat, and with one blow levelled, . 
him to the ground not commgny within: 75 
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victory, I trampled on his proſtrate car- 
caſe, and ſpurned him as he lay. At 
length, however, reaſon” overcame my 


fury, and I permitted him to riſe. But Ef” 


1 had little cauſe to applauſe my for- 
bearance, for he in his turn became the 
aſſailant, and re paid my blows with ſuch 
vengeance, that I almoſt ſunk beneath 
their weight. Seeing my ſtrength greatly | 
exhaufted, my antagoniſt redoubled his 
efforts, ſtriving to cloſe in with me ; but, 
as I perceived his intention, I kept him 
at bay, and watching an opportunity 
when he was panting for breath, I direct- 
ed my whole ſtrength againſt his breaſt, 
and again levelled him to the ground. 

« My laſt blow was effectual: he was 
unable to riſe from the ground; and hav- 
ing vomited a profuſe quantity of blood, 
he ed. I vas conſiderably alarmed 

| x 6 at 


j : | (ao) 


; 
N at this accident, and blamed my own 


 - - taſhneſs/andpaſſion;thatT had not ſought. 
; by reaſon and argument, rather than 
' blows, to: convince my opponent of his 
error. But repentance is a fooliſſi and 
uſeleſs virtue, unleſs it be attended with 
endeavours to rectify and amend the fault 
it bewails. Inſtead; therefore, of idly 
lamenting what had already happened, I 
applied every method in my power to re- 
cover the fainting man. In this, I. ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that in three quarters of 
an hour he was able to walk; and his 
anger had ſo far ſubſided, that he- con- 
3 . |: {ented. to ſhake. hands with me, and 
9 molgover promiſed to behave towards 
| Galla with more humanity for the future. 
le then expreſſed a with to return to 
his own houſe; and as he was very weak 
With loſs ef blood, Lofſered to accompany 


atme him. 
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bim. At firſt, he ſeemed afraid to accept 
my offer; but a little perſuaſion ſoon 

overcame his ſcruples, and he accept - 
ed the aſſiſtance of my arm. On the 
road to his habitation, our converſation 
turned on the er N of. mn its 
conſequences. r vs I 


| Paradoxical as it may appear, I faid, 


«it is nevertheleſs my opinion, that the 


condition of the maſter is very nearly 
allied to that of the ſlave, and his degra- 
dation infinitely lower. The maſter, as he 
infringes the ſimple and equitable regu- 
lation of nature, which ordains the uni- 


verſal equality of the human race, is the 
ſlave of avarice or pride, or perhaps of 


both. The authority he aſſumes over a 
number of his fellow -· beings, is repugnant 
to the laws of reaſon and truth: he be- 
vomes a fountain of /dbuſe, and diC- 


ſeminates 
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ſeminates his poiſons around him. As 
he abridges the - comforts of others, or 
augments their miſeries, he becomes a2 
foe to his own happinefs, and imbibes a 
portion of that diſtreſs which his own in- 
fluence diffuſes.. The happineſs of man, 
muſt be meaſured by the ſtate of the ſo- 


ciety of which he is a member, and not bß 


the bleſſings which fortune has ſhowered 
upon his own head. Though cuſtom and 
prejudice have been able to effect many 
wonderful revolutions in the ſentiments 
of mankind, ſtil}; I believe, there are few 
men fo inſenfible to the voice of nature, 
fo dead to the workings of humanity, as: 
not in ſome degree to be influenced by 
ſurrounding objects, and participate ir 
the comfort or affliction they behold. The 
ſlave - maſter, though he feels not the 
galling yoke himſelf, muſt well know - 

pant! that 
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that miſery is the lot of its wearer; and 
if apathy has not taken ſovereign poſſeſ- | 
ſion of his foul, this conſideration muſt 
ſeeretly corrode his happineſs, and blaſt | 
the enjoyment of his wealth and power. 


But fhould. his heart be devoid. of feel- 


ing and humanity, and all his pleaſures | 
concentrate in himſelf, then he will be a 


prey to anxious jealouſy and ſelfiſh care. 


Fears and doubts will haunt his medita- 
tions, and anguiſh and remorſe will diſ- 
turb his repoſe. The ſlave that crouches 


at his preſence will inſpire him with dread, 
leſt his arm ſhould. be the inflicter of juſt 


vengeance: and, whilſt his myrmidons 


cajole and flatter his inſatiable vanity, the 
murmur and deſpondent looks of the ſlave 
will fink deep into his heart, and create 
a feſtering pang, which the enjoyment of 
wealth and power can never eradicate. 

Tranquillity 
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Tranquillity will be abſent from his mind, 
and turbulence and paſſion will uſurp its 
place, and foment the agonies of his ſoul. 
Let us now purſue the ſubject of his 


degradation, and while I am the advocate 
. for the ſlave, let.me remember I am not 


-lt is a 
maxim with a very conſiderable portion 
of mankind, to deſpiſe the children of 
adverſity, and admire the offspring of 
- proſperity. By this axiom all their 
opinions are regulated. The fat which 
decrees the inequality of mankind, 1 is con- 


firmed by its doctrine, and its mandates 
| have legiſlated flavery for one half the 


inhabitants of the globe! Was I alone 


jts victim, I ſhould ſilently deſpiſe its ad- 


57 


herents; but, when myriads have ſuffered, 


and daily : ſuffer, under this deſtructive 
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error, feel an n enthuſiaſm I cannot teprbſs, 


ada; deteſtation 1 cannot ſubdue? 
Wealth too frequently reflects a 
luſtre on its poſſeffor, which the thought- 
les world miſtakes for virtue; and, on 
| the contrary, poverty aſſimes ſo diſguſt- | 
i an appearance, that depravity und 
vice, are uſually ſuſpe&ed to be its ade 
herents. But reaſon will ever reject falſe 
| appearances, and, in her ſearch" after 
truth, avoid the current which Rows with 
the paſſions and prejudices of the ignorant 
and intereſted, Sbe will diſcriminate be- 
| tween the ſubſtance and the ſhadow; and 
; extract the pure metal from the alloy. 
«Ke Let us now direct our attention to 
"he queſtion, whether the maſter, or the 
dl ave, exh tbits the moſt offenſive picture of 


human degradation? I heſitate not to 
9 anſwer, 1 


rr r 
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anſwer, the maſter:-*The' condition of 
the ſlave, excites our pity and compafſſion 1 
that of the maſter, our anger and indigna- 
tion. The one is funk in the abyſs. of 
wretchedneſs, and is unable to extricate 


bhimſelf from it: the other is the author 
of that miſery; and though he is able to 


remove it, he prolongs its continuance, 
and augments its poignancy. The very 
office and character of a maſter, is odious 
and oppreſſive: it aſſumes an authority 
where none ought to exiſt, and abrogates 
a right which men ought to enjoy in 


common. Though the maſter be a man 


of humanity and good intentions, ſtill the 
very nature of his fituation, to be lord 
over a number of his fellow-beings, is 
repugnant to every generous and manly 
ſentiment, and deſerves our abhorrence 
and execration. If, therefore, miſery and 

oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion have degraded. the character of 
the ſlave, baſeneſs and infamy muſt at- 
tach to that of the maſter. 
It is a trite obſervation, and, I be- 
lere, a juſt, ane, that the pleaſure we. 
deriye from benefiting another is greater, 
than the pleaſure, we receive from having 
benefits conferred on .. ourſelves, Nor 
indeed is it to be wondered at 
when we conſider the various reei- 
procal bonds by which men are united) 
together, and rely on each other for ſup- 
port. Man delights in ſociety, and the, 
exerciſe of thoſe powers, which he thinks 
beſt calculated to promote the happineſs 
of that ſociety of which he is a member. - 
His views and actions are directed to this 
end q and if he fails, it muſt be attributed 
to the narroumeſs of his powers, or theit: - 
aiſapplication, The failure of the plans 
cr in this great dutv, proceeds from. 
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he miſtaken notions. he entertains of 
fociaty* and happineſs. "His" ſoclety ! is 


dwindled down to about à d5zen perſons, 


and his happineſs conſiſts folely in their 
aggrandizement. For this purpoſe, Africa 
fupplies him with ſlaves, ignorant it-is 
true, and, perhaps, i in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, vicious alſo, but 
men he bought to remember, that to make 
men virtuous; it is neceſſary firſt to make 
them happy. As he infringes the com- 
forts of the African, he neglects and 
diminiſhes bis own; for by the fame pro- 
portion as he increaſes the happineſs of 
others, would his own happineſs f increaſe. 
And what à vaſt fource of exquiſite” en- 
joyment wodld reſult from the proſecution 
of a ſcheme to meliorate the condition of 
the unhappy, to reſtore the African to 
the rank of man, and to eradicate ſlavery 
from the earth. | 


« Here 


- — fie "V 


ere 


©: 893, 4 


“ Here, my diſcourſe on ſlavery was 


broken, off by the appearance of ſome 
of my compapjon's friends; Z and as they 


offered to accompany | him home, my x at- 


tendance became no longer neceſſary. : 1 
therefore took my leave, and wiſhing | him 
well recovered of his bruiſes, I returned 
to bid farewel to the afflicted Galla. 


1 She was ſitting by the threſhold o of the 


- - % * 


daß and as 1 approached, ſhe viped 


away, the te tears with which her cheeks 


gere bedewed, and for a moment, joy 
ſeemed to ſparkle on her countenance. , , 

am come, Calla, faid I, © to thank 
you for all y our kindneſs, to aſk your 
forgyenshe. tor. the, cruel ; treptment. of 


which, 1 haye been the occaſion, and to 


bid vou farewel for ever, 1 thall ſoon 
paſs. qver the mountains, and return, per- 
hape, tg my awn country, Where, if they 
Ni volt gisgtbat?e oft bus ain to A187 ſtill 
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till live, T hope to find ome affeCtionate 

Friends, who will beſtow the boon of pity 
L on thy forrows ; alas the _ — 

they can give.“ i m mae 

«Tears now flowed faſt from both our 

eyes. I was unable to proceed, but my 
ſighs were expreſſive of my feelin gs, and 
1 ſpoke the ſentiments of my heart. After 
| A conſiderable pauſe e, G alla broke ſilence: 
; "© If in your own country,” "Laid the, 

* you ſhould meet a negro in ſickneſs and 
Uiſireks, befriend bil. and 0 will re. 
pay me.. 92 
. Farewel Galla! dhe the boundleſs 
| ocean ſeparates us, not all it waters ſhall 
1 waſh thy injunftion from my mind.” 
C << Theſe were my haſt words, and I nov 
| took my departure; but not before I 
| | | Had experienced another at of Galla“ 
I | | kindnehs. 
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( 215 } 
kindneſs. She had procured ſome rum 
for, me, which, filled a cocoa- nut ſhell, 
and as ſhe gave it me, ſhe ſaid, it would 
cheer me as I croſſed the mountains. 
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HE ſun was yet two hours above 
the horizon, when I departed, and beheld, 
for the laſt time, the venerable face of my 


protectreſs. As I walked with vigour 

and ſpeed, the pimento-grove ſoon diſap- 

peared from my ſight, and I had attain- 

ed the middle regions of the Blue moun- 
N tains, before the laſt glimmerings of the 
| day were ſunk in the weſtern ocean. It 
was that ſeaſon of the year, when Nature, 
3 armed with vengeance, pays her deſolat- 
[| ing viſits to the tropical world. A thick 
darkneſs now overſpread the firmament, 
and the loud thunders began to roar in 
the vallies beneath: the boiſterous wind 
howled among the precipices of the 
mountains, and the rain deſcended in a 
deluge 


deluge from the ſky. I was unable to 


proceed any far tler! I therefore ſought 


the ſhelter of a cave, which the of 


nature had hollowed from the ſolid k, 


and there determined to take up my * 


for the night. I now broached my little 


ſtock of rum, -and' after drinking to the 
happineſs of its donor, I laid myſelf down 
on the rock, and endeavoured to compoſe 
myſelf to ſleep. But my attempt Was 
fruitleſs, for the ſtorm inereaſed with ſuch 
violence, that the conllicting elements 
ſeemed to threaten ruin and deſolation 
to the animal and vegetable world. The 
vivid lightning ſhot, in every direction, 
from the clouds, ao); made viſible the 
horrors of the totnads, while the low 
cracks of the artillery of the air, were re- 


ſounded: by a thouſand Echoes from the 


$3255 88. 7 „ 281815 TVET 
fdes of the moüntains. The fcene Was 
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| axfully ſublime. The warring elements 
| menaced deſtruction to all nature, and 
| chaos ſeemed about to return. 


Ii! 


At day- break, e the ſtorm 
abated; the riſing ſun diſſipated the 
clouds, yet pregnant with deſtruction, 
and Nature reſumed her uſual ſerenity. 


1 proceeded on my journey, reflecting on 
the ravages of the ſtorm. It had thrown 
down the ſplendid habitations of luxury 
and wealth, but had ſpared the humble 
dwellings of poverty and want. It had 
deſtroyed the proud manſion where the 
inexorable oppreſſor held his reign, but 
the lowly cot of his ſlave remained unda- 
maged by its blaſt. —Yes, my friend 
Nature had wreaked her mighty venge- 
ance on the ſelf-created maſters of the 
world, and deſpoiled the deſpoiler ; his 
ſugar-houſes were deſtroyed, and his plan- 

| tations 
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tations levelled to the earth. But L re- 


joiced ; for the groans of thouſands were 
revenged, and the ill-gotten wealth of the 
oppreſſor was diſſipated. | 

« I ſoon reached the ſummit 4a che 
Blue mountains, and beheld from thence 
the fertile ſavannas of Jamaica extended 
at my feet, and the high lands of Cuba 
juſt emerging from the ſurface of the At- 
lantic Ocean. The proſpe& was grand 
and magnificent. The hurricane had 
ſpared the northern ſide of the iſland, and 
the gay verdure of its woods remained 
unfaded. The lofty cedar reared its un- 
damaged branches to the ſky, and afford- 
ed protection to the gaily-apparelled in- 
habitants of the air. The various trees 
peculiar to the tropical climate, adorned 
the jutting brow of every hill, and re- 
freſhed the wearied eye with their verdant 


1 2 foliage. 
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foliage. All nature was dreſſed in her 


jubilee array. 
But my heart was too ſad to. reliſh 


| Py beauties of nature; too much op- 


preſſed to feel its ſublimities. I was a 
forlorn wanderer, deſtitute of the com- 


forts and neceſſaries of life. All the pleaſ- 
ing hopes that had adorned, and gilded 
the morning of my exiſtence, were vaniſh- 
ed, and ſorrow and misfortune bad ob- 


truded in their place. 


I defcended with ſpeed Pe the 
mountains, and arrived, about noon-day, 


ata little negro-village, where I procured 


a few. yams and plantains, to ſatisfy my 
hunger. I then, again, ſet forward on 


my journey, and towards ſun-ſet, reached 


the place of my deſtination. Here I 
went on board of a veſſel that was to ſail, 


in a fe days for New Vork, with a cargo 
of 


( 

of rum, for the uſe of the Britiſh army; 
and as the captain was in want of hands, 
he agreed to give me fourteen guineas on 

our arrival at that place. ena 
Nothing material happened during 
our paſſage, and in a few weeks, we ar- 
rived ſafe at New York. I there learnt, 
that war till continued to deſolate that 
fertile country; for though the' cauſe of 
liberty was at that period very ſucceſſ- 
ful; nevertheleſs, the rulers of England 
blindly ſought to cruſh, with hordes of 
German mercenaries, the budding liber- 
ties of North America. I had a ſtrong 
inclination to engage in the defence of 
the cauſe of freedom. I was convinced 
of its juſtice ; yet twelve months ſpent in 
inceſſant toil and cruel bondage, had not 
been ſufficient to remove the prejudices I 
had imbibed in my youth. I fill retain- 
| L 3 ed 
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ed a filial affection for the land that gave 
me life, and thought it a crime to wage war 
againſt her offsprin g. I therefore reſolv- 
ed to remain neuter, as that conduct ap- 
peared to be moſt conſiſtent with my opi- 
nions and prejudices. But this ſcheme, 
though very agreeable to my inclination, 
was almoſt impracticable. New York 
was, at that time, in daily expe&ation of 
changing maſters ; and as I was not a citi- 
zen of the United States, I ſhould be con- 


| fidered as a priſoner of war, if it was 


taken, 


« While I was in this predicament, a 
captain of a veſſel that was fitting out for 
the Weſt Indies, applied to me to go 
with him, and offered to make me 


mate of his ſhip. I did not reliſh his. 
propofal, as I dreaded getting. on board 
a man-of-war, and had experienced- 
| "_ | too 
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too many hardilups to engage rahlyin, any 
ſcheme, where I might run a riſk * en 
countering the like again. 1 "there reborn” 
thanked the captain for his offer, whit ch 
could not accept; and as I had no tte) 
quaintance in New York, I begged His 
aſſiſtance to procure me a ſitdation on 
ſhore; where I might be protected from 
becoming the priſoner of either party, and 
earn a maintenance by my bodily Tabour!” 
He anſwered me, that if I did not intend" 
going to ſea again, he could procure me 
a place in a quaker's family that was go- 
ing to remove to the back ſettlements 
until the war was over. This plan was 
perfectly congenial to my ſentiments; and, 
leſt another ſhould apply for the place, 
I waited upon the quaker the ſame day, 
and was immediately engaged in his ſer- 
vice. he . "SF HE 4 
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The quaker was-!a'man of an en- 
larged and benevolent mind: Free from 
the-rigid/peculiarities, he poſſeſſed all that 
amiable ſimplicity, which diſtinguiſhes 
his community, and procures it the praiſe 
of the philoſopher, and the cenſure or 
cantempt of the thoughtleſs and ignorant. 
I had great reaſon to-rejoice at my new 
ſituation, for the quaker not only took 
me into his own houſe, but alſo turniſhed 


me with every thing neceſſary for the 


journey I was about to undertake, and 
abſolutely refuſed to ſuſſer me to lay out 
any of my own money. "25% | 

In a few days, the quaker and his 
Bro four young children and myſelf, ſet 
off in a ſmall waggon, drawn by two 
horſes, for the falls of St. Anthony, on the. 
river Miſſiſippi. A few quaker families 


had eſtabliſhed a ſettlement at that ſe- 


queſtered 
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queſtered ſpot; where, apart from the 
buſy intrigues of a vicious world, they 
purſued, unmoleſted, the nobleſt and fitteſt 
occupations of man—the ſhepherd and 

huſbandman. 5 
As nothing worthy relation happen- 
ed to us during our journey to this ſettle- 
ment, I ſhall paſs on to the time of our 
arrival. Inſtead of a few ſtragglmg huts, 
which were the only dwellings I: expeCt- 
ed to find, I was ſurpriſed, after the 
vaſt uncultivated wilds through which L 
had paſſed, to ſee a-neat, well-built 'vil-. 
lage, in which the allegorical deities, 
Peace and Plenty, might juſtly be ſaid to 
have taken up their abode. Health and 
contentment were depicted on every. 
countenance I ſaw; and the unfeigned 
joy of a lively group who advanced to 
meet us, teſtified a hearty welcome. | 
1 5 « After 
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After we arrived at the villa ge, and 
had taken ſome refreſhment, a meeting 
of all the inhabitants was held at a ſpa- 
cious hall, to conſult. how we were to be 
accommodated, until an habitation could 
be erected for us. It was ſoon agreed 
upon, that we ſhould be lodged with dif- 
ferent families until a houſe was built; 
that on the following day, one from every 


family ſhould be employed in hewing 


timber, and making the other neceſſary 
preparations for building, and thay before 


we went to work, we ſhould be allowed 


a week, or longer if neceſſary, to recover 
from the fatigues of our journey. 5 

« I ſhall now proceed to give you a 
deſcription of the fite and natural produc- 
tions of this ſettlement, and then proceed 
to diſcuſs the manners, cuſtoms, and ſa- 
lutary regulations of its inhabitants, which 


are 
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afe happily untainted with the ertors and 
ſuperſtitions of their fathers. ohh 

« The name of the ſettlement "Ry 
Anachoropolis, or the town of retirement. 
It was ſituated about two miles from the 
river Miſhfippi, and rather more than 
nine from the Falls of St. Anthony. A 
vaſt foreſt of oaks, pines, and other trees, 
ſheſtered it from every quatter, except 
the ſouth-weſt, where a delightful ſavan- 
na, through which the Miſſiſippi ran, was 
bounded only by the horizon. The fo- 
reſt ſupplied them with fuel, and mate 
rials for building their houſes; and be- 
ſides theſe neceſſaries of life, it furniſhed 
them with ſome of the luxuries. The 
maple ſupplied them with ſugar, equal, 
if not ſuperior in quality, to that which 
is manufactured from the groans of the 
African; and from the ſpruce- pine they 
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extracted: an eſſence, which, fermented 
with water, and ſweetened with ſugar, 
made a moſt excellent beverage. | 
The luxuriance of their ſavanna could 
not be rivalled by the beſt cultivated 
lands in England. It afforded excellent 
paſturage for their cattle, and plentiful 


crops of corn, and a variety of nutritive 


vegetables for themſelves. The tea-tables 
of their women were ſupplied from the 
gardens, with herbs more agreeable to 
the palate, and wholſomer to the ſtomach, 
than the monopolized plant of China. 


Their ſtock of cattle conliſted only of five 


cow's, a bull, about a dozen horſes, and 
nearly the ſame number of ſheep and. 
goats they therefore rarely taſted ani- 
mal food; but while they poſſeſſed, in ſo 


eminent a degree, the other bleſſings of 


the earth, they had little reaſon (to uſe 


the 
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the phraſeology of Moſes) to luſt after the 
fleſh-pots of Egypt. 

« Free from the reſtraints of _ and 
commerce; which fetter and vitiate the 
manners of European countries, they pur- 
ſue the various occupations of amuſe- 
ment or labour, as their inclinations or 
neceſſities prompt them. They enjoy the 
paſtoral life in all its primitive innocence, 
and Arcadian felicity ; and ſo fertile is 
the ſoil, that the labour of each indivi- 
dual, towards its cultivation, does nat 
amount to more than an hour during the 
day. They have, therefore, a great deal 


of leiſure time, but it does not hang heavy 
on their hands; for, beſides their do- 
meſtic duties and amuſements, they fre- 
quently make excurſions upon the Miſſi- 
ſippi, or penetrate the foreſt in ſearch of 
wild honey. | 


« Viſiting 
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Viſiting is entirely unknown among 
them, except in caſes of ſickneſs, and then 
only old and diſcreet perſons are permit- 
ted to approach the patient. But this is 
no hinderance to their ſocial intercourfe, 


for they have a large park, which extends 


from their dwellings to the Miſſiſippi, 
where the young and the old meet every 
day; and join in ſuch ſports and recrea- 
tions as are beſt ſuited to their years or 
inclinations. They are ſtrangers to all 


games of chance, for whatever does not 
tend to their mental or bodily improve- 
ment, they conſider as a proſtitution of 
time. For this reaſon they reject dancing 
and finging, as having a tendency to de- 
baſe and effeminate their minds; but they 
encourage their children to engage in 
athletic ſports and exerciſes, and inſtruct 
them to dive and ſwim ; in which laſt art, 

h many 
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many of them are ſuch proficients, as to 
be able to glide with the ſtream of the '. 
Miſifippi, for the length of eight or ten 
miles. | 

« © Man,' they ſay, * ought to be pro- 
vided within himſelf, with every poſſible 
precaution for his own preſervation, and 
not to truſt to accident or chance for re- 
lief in the hour of danger.“ They alſo 
aſſert, © that for want of proper cultivation 
and improvement, the organs of ſenſa- 
tion are far from being ſo uſeful as they 
might be made; nor is this doQrine con- 
fined, for they have ſeveral practical 
rules, by which the ſenſes of viſion and 
hearing have been increafed in a wonder- 
ful degree. 

« The firſt leſſon the pupil receives, 
in this new ſchool of improvement, is to 
acquire the power of abſtracting his or- 

I gans 
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gans from the ſenſation of every external 
object, except that to which he wiſhes 
his attention to be directed. This, at 
firſt, is a taſk of immenſe difficulty and la- 
bour, but aſſiduity and perſeverance en- 
able them to overcome it; and ſo ſkilful 
are ſome of them, in this extraordinary 
accompliſhment, that when they are 
Wewing a diſtant object, if a piſtol - is 
fired over their heads, they do not hear 
it. They then proceed to improve the 
powers of viſion, for which purpoſe, they 
place a printed book at a certain diſtance 
from them, extending the diſtance as the 
Krength of their ſight increaſes, till, at 
length, I have ſeen them able to read a 
ſmall-typed book, at the diſtance of thirty, 
and even forty yards. 

© Incredible as this may appear to thoſe 
who have never examined the theory up- 
on 
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on which it is built, it 18 nevertkefels 
founded upon the folid baſis of irrefragible 
reaſon. It is a well known fact, that, 
when any one of the organs of ſenſation 
is deſtroyed, the others acquire a greater 
degree of accuteneſs than they had before. 
Thus, the deaf, by their ſuperior quick- 
neſs of ſight, are frequently enabled to 
underſtand a converſation from the mo- 
tion of the lips of the ſpeakers ; and blind 
men, by the exquiſiteneſs of their touch, 
have been able to diſtinguiſh the colours 
of paintings, and to deſcribe the ſubjeCt- 
drawn. From this we may infer, that 


when one of the miniſtering organs 1s de- 


ſtroyed, the remainder are endowed with | 
a greater degree of acuteneſs than they i 
before poſſeſſed,” and what is ſubtracted x 
from the one, is added to another. That A 
it is poſſible for the agency of one of the' | 

3g ſenſes, | 


1 
ſenfes, fo entirely to abforb the powers 


of the reſt, as for a time to render them 
incapable of perception, is illuſtrated by 
| the welt-known ſtory of the death of 
Archimedes. 

We ſ know from experience, that our 
organs of viſion, are as capable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing objects, when we are only 
five years old, as they are when we are 
thirty: yet, no one ſuppoſes a child able 
to carry ſo heavy a burden as a man, or 
run ſo faſt, or eat the ſame quantity of 
food, or drink as much wine. In every 
reſpect, the man is ſuperior, except in the 
organs of ſenſation, and them the child 
potieſles in perfect equality. He can 
diſtinguiſh hard from ſoft bodies as well as 
the man ; he hears as well, and he is 
equally capable of judging of taſtes. But 
when ſo wonderful a diſſerence exiſts in 


every 
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every other reſpect, we may be led to en- 
quire, why the organs of ſenſation do not 
improve in the ſame progreſſive manner 
as the other faculties of the body? or, 
bow far it is rational to expect they * 
be improved? 

It is an evident propoſition, that a cer- 
tain portion of labour or exerciſe, is very 
beneficial to the human frame, and alſo, 
that men become proficients in various 
arts and ſciences, by ſtudy and applica- 
tion only. It would be folly to aſſert 
that Napier underſtood logarithms, as 
well at five years of age, as he did at 
| thirty, or as well at thirty, as he did at 
; lixty ; but, doubtleſs Napier's organs of 
; ſenſation, were as acute when he was 
only five years, as, they were at any other 
period of his life, be feaſonſ is obvious. 
The organs of ſenſation are the only parts 
of 


. 
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of the human body, which we neglect to 
improve. We uſe exercife to ſtrengthen 
our limbs; our memories are increafed 
with reading and refled ion; and our ideas 
are enlarged by a commerce with the 
world. While our organs of ſenſation 
continue in the ſame ſtate of infancy, as 
when they were firſt produced, becauſe 
we do not beſtow the ſame cultivation 
upon them as we do upon our. other 
faculties. The man who is accuſtomed 
to walk twenty miles every day, feels no 
inconvenience from his journey; but 
ſhould another, who has been accuſtomed 
to ride in a coach, perform the ſame taſk, 
he would almoſt fink with fatigue before 
he could complete it. The pedeſtrian 
has no phyſical ſuperiority over the man 
that rides in a coach, but cuſtom has 
rendered his occupation eaſy. The ſame 

may 
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may be ſaid of education. Not one third 
of the inhabitants of the globe, can either 
read or write: but we do not ſuppoſe 
that this reſults from want of abilities, 
but from want of inſtruction. T hus, 
though the organs of ſenſation remain in 
an unimproved ſtate, it does not follow 
that they are incapable of improvement; 
nor is it a romantic ſuppoſition to con- 
ccive, that the organs of viſion may be ſo 
much improved, that a man will be able 
clearly to diſtinguiſh objects at as great 
a diftance, as the curvature. of the earth 
will admit, 

« It is thus the youth of Anachoropolis, 
have ventured to explore a new and fertile 
region of wonder, improvement, and de- 
light. Unſhackled by the dull, pedantic 
rules, which ſolitary monks and ſuper- 


ſtitious prieſts have preſcribed, they pur- 
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fue the ſtudy. that nature direQts : they 
expand the various faculties of their own 
bodies, and call each latent power into 
It was eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent, 
that no individual could poſſeſs any pro- 
perty; but that the produce of the land, 
cattle, &c. belonged to the community 
at large, and as ſuch it was depoſited in 
public ſtore-houſes, from whence each 
family took whatever was neceſſary for 
their domeſtic uſes. As the fruits of the 
earth were common property, ſo-its cul- 
tivation was common labour ; and to this 
end every perſon, who was not employed 
on ſome other duty, dedicated: a portion 
of the day. | Hence it is, that labour be- 
comes a pleaſure rather than a taſk, and 
ſo equitably is it divided, that twenty- 


three 
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three hours remain for the purpoſes of 
reſt or recreation. 

« Morality is the foundation of their re- 
ligious ſyſtem, and ſo far from admitting 
faith to be any eſſential part of it, they allow 
the utmoſt latitude of ſcepticiſm to every 
one within the pale of their community: 
and ſo prevalent is the ſpirit of philoſophy 
and liberal enquiry, that many of them no 
longer regard the doctrine of revelation, 
as the only touehſtone of moral rectitude 
They all, however, agree, that theological 
virtue, without practical application, is a 
flimſy garment, which neither denefits 
the wearer nor his neighboars. 

« In conformity to thofe tenets, and tlie 
eſtabliſhed principle of the docttines of 
the quakers, which makes the mind the 
fountain of religion, they have decreed, 
that, as uniformity of opinions with re- 
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gard to ſpeculative concerns, is incom- 
patable with the nature of man, it is ne- 
ceſſary for the, happineſs. of Anachoro- 
Polis, that all its inhabitants ſhould en- 
joy a perfect liberty, to follow whatever 
belief ſeems beſt to their own judgment, 
and that no particular belief or opinion, 
can have any ſuperiority over another. 

Vet excellent as theſe regulations were, 
and well calculated to diffuſe a noble and 
liberal ſpirit, ſtill they were unable to 
diſpel the fanaticiſm that rankled in the 
hearts of a few, and threatened to im- 
poſe the barrier of ignorance on the un- 
derſtandings of the many. They openly 
lamented the defeat of ſuperſtition, and 
ſecretly fomented meaſures for its re-eſta- 
bliſhment. But the genius of their le- 
giſlator was prepared to combat their 
machinations, and, with the irreſiſtible 


powers 
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powers of reaſon and argument, to over- 
come their viſionary projects, and aſſert 
the equitable empire of ee? and 
truth. 

« Succeſs was attendant on his _-_ 
and victory crowned his deſigns: 
illuſions of bigotry were diſſipated, 2 
the ſun-ſhine of liberal ſentiment diffuſed 


its genial influence over Anachoropolis. 


The countenance that once difplayed the 
cheerleſs gloom of religious humility, was 
now expanded with innocent hilarity and 
gaiety : no longer was a formal, ſtiff de- 
portment, accounted the only paſſport to 
heaven, nor the doye-coloured coat; the 
only garb of righteouſneſs. From that 
period, the inſpiration of the ſpirit ceaſed, 


and the groans of ſelf-tormentors were no 


longer heard. Peace and harmony were 
reſtored to the community, and feuds 
VOL. 11. 5 | and 
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and diſſenſions fled from the voice of 
truth. EEE a 
« During the whole courſe of my Te- 
fidence among them, I do not remember 

one ſingle offence to have been committed, 
either againſt the laws of morality, or 
property. The very children have for- 
titude to reſiſt the little temptations, to 
which their age is in a peculiar manner 
liable: and ſo highly is this virtue culti- 
vated, that the riſing generation expreſs 
all their ideas on deviation from the law 

of property, by the ſingle term, diſhoneſty. 
They would laugh at any perſon, who 
ſhould attempt to claſs in methodical 
order, the various gradations of crimes ; 
and nothing can be more unintelligible to 
their underſtandings, than the jargon of 

an Engliſh court of juſtice. _ 

As the infantine ſtate of Anachoro- 

| | polis 
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polis renders ſumptuary laws unneceſlary, 
and its want of commerce prevents the 


influx of ſuperfluous commodities, their 


legiſlator has deviſed no expedients againſt 
luxury and voluptuouſneſs, aſſigning for 
his reaſon, that as moſt of his endeavours | 
had been directed to the improvement of 
the mind, it would be ridiculous in him to 
enact regulations, which were only ne · 
ceſſary for nations in a ſtate of decline, 
or juſt emerging from barbariſm. 
He then proceeds to diſcuſs the ties 

which connett huſband and wife, parent 
and child ; and, animadverting on the re- 
ciprocal duties and obligations, which 
their correlative ſituation impoſes on 
each, he laments that thoſe connections 
ſhould ſo frequently be productive of 
diſcontent and unhappineſfſs. 
ſays he, © while we are diſpoſcddd 
M 2 Ole 
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thoſe perſons whoſe: union is a ſource of 
miſery and wretchedneſs, we ſhall do well 
to direct our attention to the condition of 
children in general. There we ſhall find 
much to blame, much to amend, and much 
to commiſerate. They have long been 
the victims of parental tyranny and op- 
prefſions, the ſpring of their lives has been 
clouded with cares and diſtreſſes, and 
their joys have been imbittered by harſh 
and arbitrary controls. Let us advance 
their happineſs, and reſtore the rights 
and privileges, which immemorial pre- 
ſcription has taken away fram them. Let 
us permit them to participate in the bl eſ⸗ 
ſings of freedom, and ſhare its genial in- 
HDuence with us. Let us make them happy, 
and then they will realize every wiſh our 
fondeſt expectations can imagine. They 
will riſe ſuperior to the ſuperſtitions which 

have 
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have enervated and embaraſſed the in- 


tellects of their forefathers, and their ef- 


forts ſhall aſtoniſh and delight us. Myſtery 
and prejudice ſhall vaniſh from their un- 
derſtandings, . and perfection of ſcience 


will be the reward of their endeavours. 


Though this ſhould be the work of ages, 


ages will celebrate our fame, and bleſs 
the hands that laid the foundation of the 
fabric. 

«© Man,“ continues their lepilatora © is 
born ignorant: and all his talents. and 
acquirements, are the effects of educa- 
tion. His entrance into life is the com- 
mencement of his education, and its 
career terminates only with his exiſtence. 


1 The ſcience of education may be 
divided into two heads: the cultivation 
of the powers of the underſtanding, and 
the improvement of the faculties of the 

M 3 body. 
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body. Theſe two heads are cloſely con- 
netted together, and form an alliance' 
which ought to be regarded with the 
moſt ſcrupulous and vigilant attention. 
The ſafety of the one is intimately in- 
volved with the proſperity of the other, 
and the failure of the one is liable to 
produce the moſt ruinous effects on the 
welfare and ſucceſs. of the other. The 
utmoſt care is therefore. requiſite, that 
theſe two branches of education ſhould 

be equally cultivated,” 

Their legiſlator then proceeds to ſug- 
geſt a ſyſtematical courſe of education, 


dividing its progreſs into' five periods, and 
aſſigning various regulations for each par- 
ticular period. As his ordinances have 
been attended with an ineſtimable benefit 
to the youth of Anachoropolis, 'I ſhall en- 
deavour to relate them in his own words: | 
| CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 


3 Tas firſt, but leaſt momentous, period 
of the education of man, is comprehended 
in the two firſt years of his exiſtence. He 
is then ſuſceptible of little more than the 
demands of hunger, aud the avoidance of 
pain. Sleep occupies the greateſt por- 
tion of his exiſtence, and abſorbs all tfoſe 
faculties of the mind, which are indica- 
tive of future genius or folly. In all in- 
ſtances, the childhood of man is nearly 
alike :—a ſtate of pitiable helpleſſneſs and 
inability. It demands in a peculiar man- 
ner our aid and aſſiſtance; and but for 
our care, the infant would infallibly 
periſh. But whilſt we adminiſter to their 
wants and neceſlities, we muſt be careful 
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to act in ſuch a manner, as will be moſt 


conducive to their future benefit. For 


this purpoſe, their bodies ſnould be inured 


to bear the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, 
and the changes of the weather: we 
ſhould expoſe their naked limbs to the 
ſhows of winter, and teach them to en- 
dure the meridian rays of the ſummer's 
ſun. The lethargy that overpowers their 
faculties, ought by gentle degrees 'to be 
counteracted, that vigilance and watch- 


fulneſs may one day form a feature of 


their character: and the epidemical diſ- 
eaſes, to which mankind are liable, ought, 
if poſſible, to be confined to this period. 
The fits of peeviſhneſs and ill- humour, 
to which children at this age are ſub- 
ject, may be cured, by ſuffering their little 
paſſions and fooliſh deſires to, conſume 
themſelves, and in no wiſe to foſter their 


inclinations 
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inclinations with abſurd indulgences or 


prepoſterous promiſes. It is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to inſpire them with juſt ideas 


of their own inſignificance : but if the 
ſelf. love which is implanted in every 
breaſt, ſhould render this a difficult taſk, 
we may, at leaſt, guard againſt the oppo- 
ſite extreme, and in no inſtance, ever ſuf- 
fer our affection for our offspring, to make 
us chant their praiſes beyond the limits 
of reaſon and truth. | 

« © Qur attention muſt now be directed 
to the ſecond period, which comprehends 
the commencement of their third, and 
the completion of their fifth year. In 
this period, the buds of underſtanding 
begin to diſplay themſelves : feebleneſs 


and imbecility are baniſhed. from their | 


limbs, and vigour and activity ſtrength- 
en their little frames. Their ſenſes are 
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now. alive to the wonders which each, 
ſucceeding day exhibits, and their ideas 
are enlarged by remembrance and reflec- 
| tion. They compare the various relations 
of perſons and things, and judge of their 
agreement or difference. , They ſeek to 
diſcover the cauſes of effects, and perplex 
themſelves to underſtand the phenomena 
of nature, —Thus, the Miſſiſippi, ſwollen 
by the rain, yeſterday overflowed its 
banks, but to-day it has again ſub- 
fided within its uſual channel. Every 
little tongue will tell you this event, and 
liſping demand, why the Miſſiſippi in- 
yaded their play-ground ? or, why they 
were deprived of yeſterday's little lake? 
When you have ſatisfied their enquiries, 
they are eager to impart their knowledge 
to every one they meet, and thus impreſs 

it 
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it upon their minds, or diſcover 1 new. 
ſources of improvement. | 
It is at this age we muſt endeavour 
to wean their affections from peculiar 
perſons, as parents or brothers ; and in- 
ſpire their breaſts with an equal love for 
every member of the community. This 
will deſtroy every ſelfiſh paſſion, and cre- 
ate a noble ardour in their hearts that 
death alone can extinguiſh. It is incal- 
culable the injury a parent does his child, 
when he inſpires him with an ardent love 
and affection for himſelf alone. The pa- 
rent then becomes the ſtandard of his 
child's actions, and the guide and regu- 
lator of his conduct; ſo that it is almoſt 
impoſſible the abilities of the ſon ſhould 
exceed thoſe of the father. But the evil 
does not reſt here; for when death de- 
prives the ſon of the benefit of his father's 
M 6 adyice, 
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advice, he is not only left without a coun- 
ſellor, but there is a chaſm in the aſfec- 
tions of his heart, that will corrode his 
peace and happineſs, that will deſtroy the 
energies of his mind, and introduce an 
habitual melancholy, to ſhorten and 
embitter the days of his exiſtence. Fix 
not, there fore, the affections of your chil- 
dren on objects that may ſoon be taken 
away from them; but endeavour to en- 
creaſe their happineſs, by diffuſing their 
affections among a multitude of objects, ſo 
rhat it ſhall be impoſſible for all the ſources 
of their joys to be cut off at one blow. 

« This will be an eaſy taſk ; for the 
minds of children are peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible of kindneſſes, and they ſtrive, by 
every token of endearment in their power, 


to repay the obligations we beſtow upon 


them, They watch, with anxious looks, 
the 
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the eye of their benefactor, and are ever 
defirous to intrude themſelves upon his 
notice. They ſeek to ſerve him by every 
method in their power, and are never ſo 
happy, as when they are employed in 
ſome office for his advantage. All their 
little faculties are at his command, and 
his pleaſure guides their will. 

« © Theſe amiable characteriſtics of the 
ſecond period ought to be diverted into 
as wide and extenſive a channel as poſ- 
ſible, that their effects may not be confin- 
ed ſimply to the happineſs of a few. For 
this end, the child muſt be ſeparated from 
the parent, and all the fanciful bonds 
which their affinity impoſes, muſt be diſ- 
ſolved. The child muſt now be educated 
for a citizen, and not for a ſon. As this 
extends to the whole community, each fa- 
mily muſt part with. its own child, and 

5 receive 
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receive into its protection the child of an- 
other: and leſt, in this ſeparation, the 
affection between children and adults 
ſhould ſtill be confined to a narrow circle, 
it will be of advantage that the children 
ſhould frequently change their place of 
abode. They will then forget any con- 
tracted ideas they have conceived, and ac- 
quire the moſt juſt and liberal ſentiments 
towards every member of the community. 
Philanthropy will then become an emi- 


nent trait of their characters, and we ſhall - 


no longer be able to find the ſpoiled child 
of a doating mother, or a kind father. 
Our faults will not be the hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſions of our children, nor our errors 
their birthright. They will be heirs of 

our virtues, and ſtudious only to excel 
: us in the art of rendering mankind 
happy. 
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It is at this period that the limbs 
of our offspring become pliant and ac- 
tive; attention is no longer neceſſary 
to preſerve them from falling, and they 
now form themſelves into a little com- 
monwealth, for the purpoſes of ſport and 
recreation. Society now preſents her ex- 
hilarating charms to their ardent imagina- 
tions, and inflexible equality ſecures her 
bleſſings. Be ours the pleaſing labour to 
guide and regulate this happy g@@mmon- 
wealth, to foſter it with our care, and 
promote its intereſts with our beſt exer- 
tions. Let us cheriſh their innocent 
ſports and enjoyments, their paſtimes 
and amuſements; and let us make 
their happineſs our own. But prudence 
muſt be attendant on our endeavours, and 
we muſt not loſe fight of their future 
welfare, in an over- anxious ſolicitude for 


their preſent felicity. They muſt there- 


fore 
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fore be taught to deſpiſe ſleep, to endure 
fatigue, and exerciſe their bodies with 
running, leaping, and ſwimming. Theſe 


acquirements will ſoon become habitual, 
and promote the purpoſes both of amuſe- 
ment and preſervation. Sloth and indo- 
lence muſt be baniſhed from their limbs, 
leſt their baneful inffuence "ſhould cor- 
rupt the faculties of the mind, and wi- 
ther the carly bloſſoms of the underſtand- 
ing. 

« © During the laſt year of this period, 
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it may, perhaps, be found neceſſary to | 

3 inſtruct children in the rudiments of read- 

; ing ; ſuffering them, however, entirely to 
follow their own inclinations in this 
affair ; for, we well know, hot-houſe fruits 

have never the mellow richneſs and deli- 

cious flavour of natural productions. Co- 

ereion is of all means the moſt repugnant 

to 
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ES 
to haman” nature, and where it is once 
ſucceſsful, it fails a thouſand times. In 
vain we ſeek for its effects in the improve- 
ment of the pupil: but could we look 
into his heart there we would find them. 
There ſorrow and diſcontent have taken 
up their abode ; ; and there fear and cun- 
ning exerciſe ſupreme dominion. All his 
faculties are enervated by the imperious 
commands of his maſter, and the forced 
bloſſoms of genius appear only to wither 
and decay. Coercion can never be ne- 
ceſſary : its inroads muſt, therefore, be 
guarded againſt with the utmoſt vigilance 
and attention, that nothing which has 
the ſmalleſt affinity to its deteſtable doc- 
trine, may ever form a portion of our ſyſ- 

tem of education. 
The third period of education may 
be computed from the commencement of 
the 


\ 
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the ſixth, to the end of the twelfth year ; 
and forms an era of very conſiderable im- 
portance in the hiſtory of the progreſs of 
the human mind. It is now the power- 
ful influence of education diſplays itſelf, 
and corrects the faults and weakneſſes of 
childhood. The indications of future ge- 
nius and character are now - plainly per- 
ceivable, and the moſt diligent attention 
is requiſite, that they be properly culti- 
vated; for negle& on the part of the 
preceptor will be attended with the 
moſt ruinous conſequences to the educa- 


tion of the pupil. 

«© As we totally reje&t the coercive 
ſyſtem of education, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould adopt ſome other plan, which, at 
once, may be productive both of the im- 
provement and happineſs of youth; and, 
uniting at the ſame time the independ- 


ence 
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ence. of their. minds with an aptneſs and 
docility to be taught, may effect all the 
purpoſes which the moſt ſanguine diſpoſi- 
tion can deſire.—It is liberty alone that 


can kindle in youth the ſacred flame of 


glory and emulation, that can inſpire him 
with noble and generous ſentiments, and 
form his mind for the reception of ſcience 
and knowledge. 
Their education muſt be voluntary; 
and that its progreſs may be rapid, we 
have only to inſtil into their minds juſt 
ideas. of its neceſfity and importance. 
The inquiſitive diſpoſition of youth will 
render this a taſk of little difficulty ; and 
after they have ſurmounted the firſt, bar- 
riers of learning, their defire after know- 
ledge will increaſe as they advance, and 
leave the tutor little more than the pleaſ- 
ing occupation of aſſiſting and guiding 
| their 
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their ſtudies. Six hours each day muſt be 
dedicated to the inſtruction of the youth 
of the third period. The maſters muſt be 
choſen in rotation from the adults of Ana- 
cChoropolis; and continue in office only 
three months. Reading and writing, a 


knowledge of the powers of figures, and 


the clements of geometry, will be ſuffi- 
cient to occupy the whole of the third 
period. For this purpoſe, a ſchool muſt 
be ereQed by the community, and the 
books and other neceſſaries ſupplied at 
its expence. The youth may either at- 
tend or abſent themſelves from this 
ſchool as they think proper. But there is 
very little danger that they will abſent 
themſelves; for, while the leſſons they 
are taught are not enforced by ſeverities 
of any kind, the deſire of ſurpaſſing their 
equals, and equalling their ſuperiors, 

| Will 


OT 


will not fail to render them diligent and 


attentive, ''The occupation of the maſ- 
ter, as it will be of no long duration, 
will inſpire him with a degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm, that a mercenary can never expe- 
rience. He will feel the dignity and im- 
portance of the truſt repoſed in him, 


and act with energy and zeal, from a 


conviction that his office is of the utmoſt 
utility and fervice to his fellow-crea- 
tures., „ 

« © Whilſt we are thus anxious for the 
amprovement of their mental. faculties, 
our foſtering care muſt alſo be directed 
to the cultivation of their bodily powers: 
that health may keep pace with ſcience, 
and vigour of body with ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding. Let eight hours each day 
be conſecrated to this purpoſe, and the 
remaining ten to ſleep and refreſhment, 

| This 
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This diviſion of time between ſtudy, re- 
creation, and reſt, will introduce an ha- 


bitual love of order and regularity into 
their minds, and teach them to appreci- 
ate the true value of time. Their own 

ingenuity will invent recreations ſufficient 
to occupy the portion of time allotted to 
that purpoſe ; and as they acquire a taſte 
for ſcience, a part of that time will be 


dedicated to ſcientific objects. 


„The youth whoſe mind is inclined 
to the art of horticulture, will, at this 
period, ' ſearch for ſome little plot of 
ground, where he may form a garden, and 
cultivate it with his own hands.—Thither 
he tranſports the wild flowers that grow on 
the ſavanna, and for its ornament or pro- 
tection, he robs the maple of its tender 
ſprouts. The auricula and polyanthus, 
the amaranth and iris, flouriſh under his 
| proteCtion ; 
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proteAion z and for his delight the roſe 
diſplays her blooms, Nor is his atten- 
tion confined to the beauties alone of the 
vegetable world. He plants the potatoe, 
the bread- fruit of the earth, and rears 
the fragrant balm for his morning's repaſt. 
He teaches the tendrils of the crawling 
pea to embrace the ſtick he has erected 
for its ſupport ; and under his direction, 
the hardy bean produces its annual crop. 
He digs a little canal from the Miſſiſippi, 
to ſupply, his garden with water, and 
every day adds to its convenience or 
beauty. | , 
« © The youthful 3 at this pe- 
riod, will alſo attract our peculiar atten- 
tion.—He now begins to apply his know- 
ledge of geometry to the conſtruction of 
various machines. He erects his mimic 
mill on the branch of ſome tree, or places 
it 
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t on doe ken of, the Plidigppi. 4 The 
elements become ſubſeryient to his Pur- 


poſe and his will directs the Powers: 1 
Nature. He prepares his engines to en- 


ſnare the inhabitants of the air, and 


makes priſoners the ſinny natives of the 


Miſſiſippi. He is no longer the. weak, 


feeble animal that is unable to protect it- 
ſelf; but by the agency of the underſtand- 
ing, he is become the mighty lord of the 


earth, the arbiter of the creation. 


We ſhall only remark — 
ſtance of the various traits of future ge- 
nius, which the youth of this period diſ- 
play.— The young philoſopher is the ob- 
\je& of our attention. We ſee and ad- 
mire his rapid progreſs in learning, and 
behold him far outſtripping bis compeers 


in every acquirement of ſcience or know- 


0 2 But it is the erratic courſe of his 


ſtudies 
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ſtudies, that diſtinguiſhes him in a parti- 
cular manner from the youth of his own 
age. His infatiable avidity for improve- 
ment urges him to engage in a variety of 
purſuits, and relying on the vigour of his 
own mind, he forſakes the old track of 
education, and boldly adventures on ſome 
unfrequented path. We rarely ſee him 
engaged in the ſportive occupations of 
other youth, nor does he delight in their 
boiſterous mirth. To him ſolitude pre- 
ſents more charms than ſociety, and that 
he may enjoy them, he buries. himſelf in 
the foreſt, and is, for whole hours, loſt in 
meditation. Enquiry and doubt are pro- 
minent features in his character, and he 
appears diſſatisfied with every explana- 
tion, until he is convinced of its juſtice or 


truth, He believes nothing on aſſer- 
tion, but requires reaſon and proof be- 
VOL. It. „ fore. 
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fore he admits the certainty of any pro- 
poſit tion. He liſtens with impatience to 
the garrulity of old age, and openly de. | 
ſpiſes the trifling converſation of youth. 
His books are his companions, and his 
own ideas his amuſements : the one is 
the food, the other the digeſtion —Guard | 
him with your tendereſt care, and let 
your beſt endeavours promote his efforts, 
for he may one day become the N ewton, 
Or Boyle, of Anachoropolis. _— 
«« If we review the aggregate improve. 
ments of the youth of the third period, 
we ſhall, perhaps, find them greater than | 
the moſt ſanguine diſpoſition could. ex- 
pect. Beſides the knowledge of reading 
and writing, which they at this period 
acquire, they are alſo acquainted with the 
principles of arithmetic and geometry, 
and underſtand the fundamental laws of 


nature. 


Co 2bj „ 4 


nature. Their limbs are vigorous an}! 


athletic: they ar are e able to endure ape, 
conducive to their bodily health. Their. 
opinions derive ſolidity from experience | 
and reflection; and reQtitude and ſound- . 
neſs of Judgment become their habitual , 
qualifications. The frivolous, though i in- | 
nocent, amuſements of childhood, no 
longer afford them any pleaſure: as el 
inclinations guide them, they engage in 
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new purſuits, and aſpire to be acquainted 
with the various branches of ſcientifical | 
knowledge. 


ES SET. 


«© The Wea between the beginning | 
of the thirteenth and the completion of the 
nineteenth year, forms the fourth and moſt 
important period of our ſy ſtem of educa- 
tion. On the cultivation of this period, de- 


pends not only the Tature welfare of our 


V. 


N 2 pupil, 
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pupil, but x with it our own r happineſs is allo 


| intimately connected. Should our efforts, 


during this period, prove abortive, the 
miſery, offition, nay, even the utter 
ruin of us all, may be the conſequence: 
but, ſhould ſucceſs terminate our en- 
deavours, then auſpiciouſly great Shall 
be the recompenſe of our labour, 1 


19 


During this period, it is neceſſary, 


| that youth ſhould, as. before, be ſuffered. 


entirely to follow the bent of their own 
inclinations ; : and as maſters will - 


longer be neceſſary for their inſtruction, 
they may with freedom purſue the ex- 
curſixe flights of fancy or taſte. The 
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Philoſophers of paſt ages, muſt now 
become their inſtructors: the page of 
hiſtory ſhall convince them of the hap- 
pineſs of their condition, and forbid them 


to repine after the vices and luxuries of 


1 Europe. 


6 | 
Europe. The example of their fathers, 
ſhall inſpire them with a love and adoras 
tion of virtue; and a knowledge of its 
excellence, ſhall teach them to cultivate 
and practiſe it. Science ſhall baniſh. pre- 
judice and error from their minds, and 
the beams of truth mall illumine their 
underſtandings. EP? 
e But it is at this period, that the 
blood circulates with more than wonted 
rapidity, the turbulent appetites and paſ- 
fons of humanity rage with vehemence 
and ardour, and the mind is threatened 
to become ſubſervient to the gratification 
of fenſual pleaſures. Reaſon totters on 
her throne, and the underſtanding fluftu- 
ates between the calls of inclination and 
of equity. * 
"A To theſe portentous concomitants 
1: „ bi 2 0 to Aal 
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of, this PI . we muſt apply 
the beſt, precautions our experience or 
ſagacity can ſugg geſt: we muſt endeavour 


to render their minds. ſuperior to the groſs 


deſires incident to our ſpecies, and inſpire 


them with an enthufiaſm to curb each 


irregular paſſion, and aſſert the ſupremacy 
of reaſon over corporal appetites,, The 


mind alone is able to effect what, we 


deſire, and its power is ſufficient for every 


purpoſe. All our care muſt, therefore, be 
directed to the improvement of that om- 
nipotent engine, to confirm the love of 


virtue and the hatred of vice, and to 


eſtabliſh thoſe principles of benevolence 


and philanthropy, which, during the for- 
mer periods, it has been our ſtudy. to 


inculcate. 


The fifth period of education, is pr * 
tracted 
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tracted from the end of the nineteenth 
year, to the utmoſt date of life. The 
pupil then begins to practiſe on a large 
ſcale the leſſons he has been taught, and 
he applies his knowledge to the advan- 
tage of the community. Experience 
corrects the errors of youth, habituates 
the mind to the exerciſe of what is right, 
and regulates, with unerring fidelity, the 
conduct of man. They are deceived who 
imagine, that man, when he arrives at a 
certain period of life, is incapable of 
farther inſtruction or improvement, and 
ought to be contented with the know- 
ledge he has already acquired. A little 
reflection will convince us, that each ſuc- 
ceeding day adds to our ſtock of informa- 
tion, and what we were yeſterday ignorant 
of, may to-day be made known to us. In- 
Den N 4 - ſtruction 
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ſtruction ceaſes only with life. The four 


firſt periods, may be accounted the foun- 
dation of the fabric ; and, if they ſucceed 
according to our wiſhes, it is impoſſible 
to define how far the progreſs of know- 
ledge and ſcience may be extended“ 
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CHAPTER XII. 2130 1299 ig 
yo 76-7108 1 01160 

Sen my bung is hs 3 edu | 
cation laid down by the legiſlator of Ana- 
choropolis; and, as far as my obſervations 
have extended, it has produced the hap- 
pieſt effects. During my reſidence among 
them, the plan adopted for the three firſt 
periods only had been put into execu- 
tion, but its ſucceſs was fully adequate 
to the expectations of the legiſlator, and 
promiſed to confer the moſt laſting be- 
nefits on the youth themſelves and their 
poſterity. i1 

« After two probationary months, I 
was admitted a member of the ſettlement 
of Anachoropolis, and allowed tv par- 


tieipate in all their avocations of buſineſs 
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and pleaſure The misfortunes I had 


_ undergone; procured me the eſteem of 
the aged, and the admiration of the 
voung. Often at evening, when the 


duties of the day were completed, a party 
would gather round me, to hear the ſtory 


- of my adventures, or enquire after the 


manners of Europe. The young would 
ſhudder at the vices of the civilized por- 


tion of the globe, and be thankful that 
fortune had placed them beyond the 


reach of their baneful influence. They 
were wont to execrate the land that 
affimed the proud title of their mother- 
country; but their parents would remind 
them, that England produced a Shak- 


| Meagan a Milton, a ah and- a. 
Lacke. 


In this ee retreat, undiſturbed. 
by the cares, the troubles, or anxieties. 
8 5 <0 1 of 
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of life, I ſpent to years of perfect hap- 
pineſs. I was content with my ſituation, 
and had ſcarce: any deſire to return to | 
Europe, or again to viſit the buſy world. 
The reſt of the ſettlement, did not, how- 
ever, entertain the ſame ſentiments. Many 
of them had left relations in various parts 
af America, whoſe abſence they lament- 
ed, or whoſe ſafety they wiſhed to be 
aſſured of. They were anxious to learn 
the eventsof the war, as they had received 
no intelligence fince the arrival of my 
maſter ; and at that period, liberty ſeemed 
almoſt triumphant. They were alſo de- 
ſirous to eſtabliſh a channel of commu- 
nication between Anachoropolis and 
New York, for they began to be in want 
of many of thoſe conveniencies, which 
cuſtom has ranked among the neceſſaries 
of life. pn 6 
7 4a « Theſe 
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* Theſe conſiderations induced one of 


che elders to propoſe, that ſix'young men 


ſhonld be appointed to make a journey 
alen Pork and Were rein ung 


mey bad completed the object of 'their 


miſſion-: The colony, he faid, poſ- 
feſſed money ſufficient to enſure the ſuc- 
ceſs of this undertaking; and added, 
that many individuals had left property 
behind them, which, if it had eſcaped 
the ravages of war, might be converted 
to anſwer the general good.” This pro- 
poſa] met with univerſal approbation; and 


in a ſhort time it was agi eed upon, that 


1 accompanied by ſive others, ſhould pre- 


pare for the intended j Journey. We had 


it, however, at our option, either to ac- 


cept or rejet the commiſſion ; but as it 


was looked upon as a poſt of difiinftivn, 
we al cheerfully offered our ſervices. oh 
« "The 


* 


The preparations for our journey were 
ſoon: completed, and 1 departed froni 
Anachoropolis, with the moſt poignant 
regret. The many happy weeks, and 
days 1 had ſpent in its peaceful boſom}! 
crowded upon my mind, and inſpired me 
with awful preſages of my future fortune. 
My companions endeavoured to remove 
my melaneboly. They repreſented in 
forcible terms, that I ought to ſacrifice 
my inclination to the public convenience; 
and added, that though they were ſenf-. 
ble of the hardſhips and difficulties of 
the taſk they had undertaken, ſtill the 
conſideration that they acted for the pub- 


lic good, migitated the ſeverity of their, 


labour, and encouraged them to perſiſt. 


« Such were the arguments of my cok 


leagues, which reſtored the ſerenity of my 


mind, —I. ſhall paſs over the occurrences 
| of 
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of our journey. Let it ſuffice to ſay, we 
arrived ſafe at New Vork, and immediately 
ſet about accompliſhing the object of our 


miſſion. We found the freedom of the 


Thirteen United States eſtabliſned by the 


valour of their citizens, and their inde- 


pendence acknowledged by all the pow- 
ers of Europe. Commerce was reſtored 
to the merchant, and the farmer again 
reaped his corn in ſafety. No longer 


were the ſhrill fe and marſhal drum 


heard in the ſtreets of New York, nor 
did the ſound of artillery diſturb the ſo- 
lemn ſilence of the night. The artiſan 
and mechanic had quitted the trade of 
war, and reſumed their peaceful occupa- 
tions: and the navigator, fearleſs of an 
enemy, cheerfully ploughed the trackleſs 
Ocean. 1 : 


_ »* Amidſt theſe del; bee. which 
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the return of peace preſented to my 
mind, my happineſs was not without 
an alloy. I reflected that my parents, in 


England, might, perhaps, number me 
with the dead; that that conſideration 
might imbitter the afflictions of old age, 
and „bring down their grey hairs with 
ſorrow to the grave.“ Each ſucceeding 
week they might expect to hear ſome 
tidings of their ſon, to confirm their hopes 
or fears, and each ſucceeding week would 
bring ſorrow and diſappointment. Did 
they deſerve this from him who owed his 
life to their care, whom they reared with 
tender love and affeQtion, and whoſe ab- 
lence they undoubtedly deplored? Theſe 
were the thoughts that invaded my pil- 
low, that haunted my midnight medi- 
tations, and diffuſed a gloom over my 
whole condutt. My colleagues remarked 
the gloom that preyed upon my mind, 


and 
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and were aſſiduous to diſcover the cauſe 
from whence it originated. Sometimes 


they imagined I was unhappy on account 


ef my abſence from Anachoropolis, and 
at other times, they thought I had formed 
fome connection in New York, which 
made me unwilling to return with them. 
Their importunity, and the ſolicitude they 
exprefſed for my welfare, at tength ex- 
torted the ſecret from me. I confeſſed T 
was anxious to. viſit my parents, to com- 
fort them in their old _ and, if u 
My colleagues applauded my filial affec- 
tion, and in ſtrong. terms recommended 
me immediately to put my purpoſe into 
execution. They ſuggeſted that I might 
return to Anachoropolis, after I had dif-. 
charged the duty of a ſon; and to aſt | 
me to — my Journey, they preſented 
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me with two hundred dollars from their , 
on property. n s A : 7 
“This 3 confirmed my y reſolu-, 
tion; and in a few Gays I. embarked for 
England. On my arrival, I repaired, with 
all ſpeed, to my native village. My fa 
ther and mother were ſill ling; and, 3 
what greatly added to my happineſs, in 
eaſy circumſtances. But, alas! that hap- 
pineſs was of no long duration. The 
Joy they felt, at ſeeing me alive after ſo 
long an abſence, was too powerful for 
them to bear; and from my firſt coming, 
I obſerved them to decline apace. To 
be brief, I cloſed the eyes of both my pa- 
rents; and after ſettling all affairs be- 
tween the world and them, I found my- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of ſeven hundred pounds. 
With this ſum, I am determined to re- 
viſit my beloved Anachoropolis, and there 
ſpend 
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ſpend the remainder of my days, in a 
manner moſt congenial to my wiſhes. 
Europe preſents no charms to detain me: 
her vices I deteſt, and her luxuries and 


arts'I diſdain. J long to viſit my regret- 


: ted. favanna, or wander amongſt the ve- 
nerable oaks and pines, where peace and 


ſolitude hold undiſturbed dominion. My 
heart has loſt its reliſh for the gay ſcenes 
of the buſy world. 1 had once a zeſt 
for the Circean cup of pleaſure, but dif- 
appaintment | was mingled. with the 
draught, and I have drank to N 
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Such was the tale my friend Monther- 
mer related. His intention of leaving 
F. ngland, made a deep impreſſion on my 
mind, and 1 communicated to him 8 de- 
 fign of viſiting France. | 

ite se Haye you,” ſaid bes, in an An 
tone, “ no connections in England, to 
whom you are deſirous of returning? 
Are there none to whom your ſtay is 
a ſource of felicity and comfort; wheſe 
lonely hours you cheer, or whoſe ſorrows 


and afflictions you mitigate ? Are you 
valued and reſpected by none ?—Will 
none lament your. abſence, and ſhed a 
tear over a friendſhip that is about to be 
broken for ever?“ 

ISIS) FO! « Alas k- 
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Alas anſwered I, © the world is o 
me. 4 Vacuum, a a wide extenſive waſte, 
and 1 a. lonely, falitary traveller. I have 
endegyoured to rear the flower of friend- 


ſhip, to ſweeten and meliorate the rugged 


Path of life : but death has cropped the 


budding flower, and annihilated it ere it 
bloomed. Should death leyel his Malts 
at my heart, none will deplore my loſs, 
not a tear will water the grave that covers 
my remains. Oh, Monthermer | Why, am 
I doomed to live without life's comforts? 
Why am I compelled. to exiſt amidſt 
affliction and want—amidſt poverty and 
diſtreſs? Like the defenceleſs hare, 1 
am perſecuted, by a number of foes, and 
have to ſtruggle againſt a multitude of 
oppreſſors. But Jam almoſt wearied of 


the conflict, and muſt ſeek a more hoſpi- 
| table land, where content and homely 


fare 
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fare may bleſs my little board where 
I may be ſecured from indigence and 
need—and where untainted peace of 
mind ſhall ſmooth the furrows of old, 
age.” 


Then, my friend,” rejoined Monthers 


mer, * you ſhall accompany me to my 
tranſatlantic retreat, Our friendſhip will 
there be cemented by years of peaceful 
retirement ; and mutual conſolation ſhall 
i ſoften our mutual misfortunes. In my 
beloved retreat, you will ſee Nature in 
her wild, majeſtic attire: free from the 
gorgeous decorations of art, and fociety, 
the will diſplay to your view her capti- 
vating charms; and whilſt you admire, 


you will. be taught to venerate— 
whilſt you love, you will be taught to 
eſteem, There, wy friend, the evening 

of 
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of our days may; like the evening of a 
| ſummer's day, be pregnant with delight | 
andhapplhefs; 458 it the rate bf life, 


not a cloud of ſorrow ſhall obſtruct the 
ſunſhine of our proſperity.” 


It is now three weeks ſince I have 
agreed to accompany Monthermer to 
Anachoropolis. Every thing is ready 
for our departure, and my heart ſan- 
guinely anticipates the ſucceſs of our un- 
dertaking. The hours that were wont 
to be lonely and tireſome to me, now 
fly rapidly away on the wings of expec- 
tation, and the bright morn of each ſuc- 
ceeding day, brings me nearer to the pe- 
riod of my departure. Poverty and her 
heart-chilling train, are now baniſhed from 
my preſence, and the neceſſaries of life are 


no longer numbered among my wants. 
I bid 


(289820 
I bid adieu to, diſtreſs and deſpait, and 
encourage the pleaſing hope, that the 
remainder of my life may be ſpent in- 
the enjoyment of eaſe. and tranquillity. +-- 
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